LITERARY CABINET. 


AUGUST, 1819. 


(Vou. 


Dramatic Sketches. 


MRS. SIDDONS, 
(With a Portrait.) 


This great actress having recently 
favoured the town with some “ more 
iast Words,” we have availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to procure a cor- 
rect representation of her personal 
“appearance, with which we now pre- 
sent our readers; and as it is possi- 
ble that she never more may “ fret 
ler hour upon the stage,” we feel 
assured that we could not weil have 
selected a more interesting portrait 
to embellish our magazine. For 
reasons which were detailed in the 
first number of the Bririsa Stace, 
we have hitherto refrained from 
attempting to give any biography of 
the performers whose likenesses have 
appeared in this work; but, as Mrs. 
Siddons is an individual about whom 
the public are particularly and de- 
servedly interested; and since the 
reasons alluded to are uot exacily 
applicable to her case, we have been 
induced to collect such scattered 
anecdotes of her progress through 
l.fe as have fallen under our notice, 
and to print tbem in a connected 
form. Shouid we far exceed the 
limits to which we have usually re- 
stricted our Dramuaiic Sketches, the 
superior interest ef the subject must 
plead our justification. 

Mr. Roger Kenible, father of Mrs. 
Siddons, is said to have been a de- 
seendant of a respectable Catholic 
family in Herefordshire, and was in- 
tended by his parents for a tradesman ; 


but, like many other foolish soung 


Vol. 


men, he imbibed a passion, for the 
Stage, forsook his business, and joined 
the strolling company of a Mr. Ward, 
who had been an actor on the London 
boards before the appearance of 
Garrick. Kemble, having a hand- 
some figure and an easy address, 
soon won the affections of “ old 
Jepthah’s” fair daughter, Sarah ; who 
eloped with him, and became his 
wife ; and upon the death of Ward, 
the management devolved upon his 
son-in-law. From this union sprung: 
Mrs. Siddons, John, Stephen, and 
Charles Kemble, Mrs. Whitelock, and 
Mrs. Twiss ; an assernblave of talent, 
such as in all probability was never 
before concentrated in one family. 
Hereford has frequently, but erre- 
neously, been mentioned as the birth- 
place of Mrs. Siddons. The fact 
is, that Brecon, in South Wales, is 
entitled to claim that honourable 
distinction; since she first drew 
breath at a public-house called the 
Shoulder-of-Mutton, in the Hich 
Etreect of that borough. Her bap- 
tism took place on the 14th of July, 
1756 ; and, in the register, her father 
is erroneously stvled, “ George Kem- 
ble, a comedian.” We have heard 
that her parents were extremely 
averse to her following their pre- 
fession ; but the youny lady’s inel- 
nation thereto (gathering strength, it 
may be, from opposition,) was not to 
be overcome. She therefore, “ by 
laboursome petition, wrung from then 
their slow leave ;” and the Stage 
thus acquired one of the most splen- 
did ornaments it Was graced 
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with. ‘This story of the disinclina- 
tion manifested towards the exertion 
of her talents, we own, is somewhat 
questionable; since it is ascertained 
that she played and sung in her 
father’s company, at an age when 
the expression of her wishes, either 
way, could scarcely be looked for, 
and would be but little regarded. In 
liazlitt’s Memoirs of Holcrofi,” 
we meet wilh an anecdote, which 
curiously illustrates the situation of 
Miss Kemble at an early period of 
her life; and offers a remarkable 
contrast to the splendid scenes and 
society in which her rare abilities 
have enabied ber subsequently to meve 
with so much honour.---On a benefit- 
night, our heroine, then a very little 
girl, was announced as a juvenile 
prodigy; but, the rage for such 
perfurmaneces had not then arisen ; 
und the audience, seeing a mere in- 
fant come forward, expressed their 


dissatisfaction in so turbulent a man- 
ner, as entirely to disconcert the 
chiid, who was retiring bashfully from 
the stage, wheu her mother, (a woman 
of high spirit,) alarmed for the suc- 
cess of her littie actress, came on, 
and leading her forward, made her 
repeat the fable of The Boys and the 
Freqs, vhich entirely turned the tide 
of popular opis. in her favour, 
What musi the ies lines this mother 
have been, when i'd became 
the admiration of the w!.'e¢ king- 
dom; the first seeing of w: om was 
an event in every person’s |::- aever 
te be forgotten ! 

As a farther illustration of Mrs. 
Siddons’s carly days, we insert a cubs 
of one of the bills issued by ier 
father’s company, which has 
rescued from oblivion, and in whic 
will be found the names of the mos: 
illustrious tragic actor and actress 
the present age has witnessed :— 


“ Worcester, February 12th, 1767. 
Mr. Kemble’s Company of Comedians. 
At the Theatre, at the King’s Head, this Evening, will be performed, a Concert 
oF Musick, to begin exactly at Six e’clock. 
Tickets to be had at the usual piaces. 


Between the parts of the Concert, will be presented, gratis, a celebrates 
Historical Play, (never periormed here,) called 


KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 
The Characters to be dressed in ancient habits, according to the fashion 
of those times. 
The part of Hing Charles, ............ce0ees Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Siddons. 


arquis of Lindsay, Mr. Salisbury. 
Mr. Fowler. 


The part of Oliver Cromwell, .....0......... Mr. Vaughan. 


James, Duke of York, (afterwards King of England,) Master J. Kemble. 


(King Charles’s younger Son,) Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Serjeant Bradshaw, (Judge of the pretended High Court of Justice,) Mr. Burton. 
. The young Princess Elizabeth, Miss Kemble. 
Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble. 
_ The part ofthe Queen, Mrs. Vaughan. 
Singing between the Acts by Mrs. Fowler and Miss Kemble. 


To which will be added, a Comedy, called 
THE MINOR. 


Aud on Saturday next, the 14th inst. will be again presented the above Tragedy, 
with a Farce that will be expressed in the Bills for that day. 


*** The days of Performance, are Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays.” 
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In her father’s company Miss Kem- 
ble remained till she had reached the 
age of seventeen, when love, that 
common disturber of the quiet of 
young ladies, took possession of her 
bosom ; or, in other words, she be- 
came enamoured of a Mr. Siddons, 
who formed one of the members of 
their Thespian corps. Ce, however, 
now experienced, in her own person, 
what she had often heard from the 
lips of fictitious lovers, viz. that 
* fathers have flinty hearts, which no 
iears cam move.” Mr. Roger Kemble 
was obstinately averse to complying 
with his daughter’s wish to become 
the bride of Mr. Siddous ; so, finding 
him inflexible upon this point, she, 
in defiance of parental authority, 
quitted the stage, and assumed the 
sityation of lady’s-maid to a Mrs. 
Greathead, of Guy Cliffe House, near 
Warwick, where her wages amounted 
i> the enormous sum of ten pounds 
fer annum. Here she remained 
twelve months ; but at length, love, 
Combined with the irksomeness of her 
situation, prevailed over all her more 
prudential resolutions. She eloped 
with, and was united to, Mr. Siddons; 
and the ranks of her father’s corps 
being shut against them, the fond 
pair joined a miserable troop of 
strollers, called Chamberlain and 
Crump’s Company. Many anecdotes 
of the pitiable shifts to which the 
poverty of the members of this asso- 
ciation compelled them to have re- 
course, have been published, most 
of which are probably destitute ef 
truth. Amongst other stories of the 
kind, it is related that one night, when 
the “ Irish Widow” formed part of 
the entertainments, Mrs. Siddons was 
obliged to borrow a coat of a gentle- 
man in the boxes, in order to equip 
herself for the Widow Brady. Even 
at this early period, however, and in 
so humble a situation, her inimitable 
talents pierced the obscurity that 
surrounded them, and attracted the 
‘tention of many who accidentally 
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beheld them exerted, aud were capa- 
ble of appreciating their value. At 
the recommendation of some persons 
who perceived her merit, she and her 
husband were engaged by the late 
Mr. Younger to perform at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &ec. in which circuit 
her reputation increased so much, 
and spread so rapidly, that it reached 
the ears of Garrick, who offered her 
a trial of her powers at Drury-Lane. 
This offer she accepted ; and made 
her first appearance in London in 
the autumn of 1775, as Portia, in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Her 
stay, however, was but short. The 
parts assigned her were such as afford- 
ed little scope for the display of her 
transcendent puwers; viz. Mrs. 
Striciland ; the Queen, in “* Richard 
the Third ;” and others of the like 
cast. departure was hastened 
by the following circumstance :—She 
was assigned a part ina farce written 
by the Reverend editor of a certain 
morning newspaper; and the piece 
having been hooted from the Stage, 
the author took it in his head that the 
failure was owing to a want of ex- 
ertion on the part of Mrs. Siddons. 
This led to the insertion of a series 
of ungenerous attacks upon her in 
his newspaper ; and her feelings were 
so hurt by this annoyance, and the 
fancied neglect she experienced from 
Garrick, that she withdrew herself 
from Drury-Lane altogether, and ac- 
cepted of an engagement at Bath. 
We have often seen Garrick’s treat- 
ment of Mrs. Siddons attributed to 
envy of ber great powers, but we 
believe this insinualion to be per- 
fecily false and malicious. Such 
assertions are frequently and lightly 
made; but seldem with less proba- 
bility than in the case of Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons. Our readers will 
recollect that a similar accusation 
against our present Roscius has re- 
cently been breached by an actress 
whose talents scarcely reach me- 
diocrity. ( To be continued. ) 
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of Books. 


The Siece of Curthage ; an Histori- 
cai Tragedy, ut Five Acis. By 
Williaa Fitzzerald, Jun. London. 
Printed for the Author, and sold 
by Sherwood and Co. 8vo. pp. 26. 
ds. 


Ve have here fifty-six pages of the 
rankest nonsense that ever dishgured 
paper. It is much to be lamented 
isat no friend or relation of Mr. 
William Fitzgerald, Jus. possessed 
sufficient regard for him to prevent 
his thus exposing his deficiencies to 
ihe world; and drawing upon him- 
self the laughter and contempt of 
every one who may chance to look 
into his book. His ignorance can 
be equalled ouly by bis conceit ; and 
our readers will perceive by the spe- 
cimcus of his compositioag we shall 
presently lay before them, that the 
poor young man is “ too duil for 
laughter, for reply too mad.” 

The iate dispute between Messrs. 
Kean and Bucke has in its conse- 
quences been particularly distressing 
to dramatic critics. The ephemeral 
notoricty which the circumstance 
conferred upon the latter gentleman, 
aroused the hopes of numerous other 
unskilful playwrights ; who, noting 
the espousal of Mr. Bucke’s cause by 
a small portion of the public, deemed 
it to be a favourable opportunity for 
calling attention to their own cases 
of fancied neglect and ill-treatment. 
The result has been the publication 
of so many ridiculous compositions, 
that we may almost say with Ross, 
“each minute teems a new one ;” 
and at length the measure of absur- 


dity is filled by the appearance of 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Siege of Car- 
thage.”’ 

One conviction, however, has been 
forced upon us by these appeals to 
the tribunal of the town ; which is, 
that the managers of our theatres, 


notwithstanding the trash they 
cessantly bring forward, have still 
rejected nothing of a better descrip. 
tion. At leo:t, nothing of the kind 


has hitherto od, either singly, 
or in the collec’ plays, termed 
“The Rejecte! or.” This is 


a fact, to the belief of wh ch we have 
given admission slowly anu reluctant- 
ly ; but to doubt it any longer, would 
be both absurd and useless. Still, it 
is possible that dramas of a superior 
description may have been presented 
and refused. If so, we can only 
“Jet it appear so,” and we shali be 
the first to proclaim their merit ; 
but, hitherto our researches amongst 
the rejected plays have produced ne- 
thing bat weariness and disappoint- 
ment. Yet, while the total absene? 
of meritin these things may be allow- 


-ed to exculpate the managers from 


the charges of partiality and want 
of discrimination which bave so often 
been urged against them, it speaks — 
volumes in condemnation of the sys- 
tem under which such a state of 
things has been produced. Can it 
be possible that while in every other 
branch of literature the present age 
may challenge a comparison with any 
of those which have preceded it; 
while in the poetic hemisphere shines 
a more splendid galaxy of talent than 
has been seen since the days of 
“ Eliza and our James; can it be 
possible, we say, that no writer exists, 
possessing talents sufficient for the 
production of a decent play? Such 
a supposition would be perfectly ab- 
surd. The fact is, that men of real 
talent will not stoop to the drudgery 
and delay which must be submitted to, 
ere they can hope to procure a trial 
for their writings; they stand no 
chance in the race of meanness and 
servility with the hacknied play- 
wrights who usurp possession of the 
theatre ; and consequently the Stage 
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is completely abandoned to the most 
miserable sct of dunces that ever in- 
sulted peoples’ understanding by their 
senseless compositions. Raw, un- 
“edged wittings, the hangers-on of 
Booksellers, whose utmost pitch of 
“bility displays itself in a bald trans- 
jation of some French Melodrame, 
compose the chief part of those who 
now undertake to furnish the Stage 
with materials for a nation’s amuse- 
ment; and are sulierea to “* shew 
our eyes and grieve our bearts” with 
their outrageous absurdities, from one 
season to another, sais sense, sans 
wit, sans everything. 

To return to Mr. Filzgerald, from 
whom we have digressed almost in- 
sensibly, we must repeat, that of all 
the plays which have been reviewed 
by us since we conimenced ths work, 
iis is by far the worst; ~nile his 
Preface is pervaded bv a tone of 
arrogant conceit, whic’. would be un- 
pardonable even in an able and ex- 
perienced writer; but is utterly dis- 
gusting in an ignorant tyro. To 
shew the truth of our assertion, we 
‘juote the whole of this precious com- 
position :— 


Justice! Patronage! Merit! 


‘ The author of the following lines 
humbly hopes the Public, the iriends 
of genius, will not consider that his 
attempt to come within their notice Is 
rudely wanton, or maliciously tended: 
wothing more is meant than to obtain 
justice, sue for patrouage, and thereby 
hope the reward of merit. 


Circumstances -have urged the 
present resort; and let those illustri- 
ous characters, those adornments of 
society, who rescue genius from obhi- 
vion, save youth from destruction, and 
procure an Englishman the liberty of 
his soil—an impartial hearing, (where- 
soever that hearing ought to be grant- 
ed,) take this juvenile production into 
their hands, and compare it with re- 
cent matter that hath been played 
within the walls of both Houses. I 
will not name any piece as a mark of 
slander; yet, from the literary talent 
of those who have been inspected, I 
may with them compare, and invite 
the world todolikewise. Have I pre- 


sented it to the management of eithe: 
house? may be suggested. I here 
answer, no: for this reason,—L have 
oflered one piece (a Tragedy) of 
different nature to their notice ; more 
particularly to Drury Lane; as 1 
conceived Thad some claim on its 
attention: and that piece having bee 
sanctioned by John Kemble, Esq. some 
years sthee, as in bis judgment worths 
of representation, with proper correc - 
tions, (Which it then required) would 
nalturaliy indace a surmise that some 
respect might be paid to at. How- 
ever, they did nt think it fil for their 
‘Vheatre; though stated my willing - 
ness to undertake expenses, if a fai- 
lure should occur: but, courteous 
reader, the want of a friend deprives 
numbers from the enjoyment of those 
liberties which their birthright holds 
out. Yet, k cannot think a british 
Public will neglect a cause like this, 
nor treat it contemptucusly. Where 
would many productive ; ieces now 
be, if Managers always thought aright? 
Goldsmith was told ‘*She Stoops to 
Conquer” was not likely: Pilon met 
the same fate by his ‘* He Would bea 
Soldier ;” ey, by his ‘* Beggar’s 
Opera,” &* What are those pieces 
now?—the most prominent of their 
rank, particularly the last. And may 
1 not be allowed a trial of talent ? 
Read the * Siege of Carthage,” and 
then pronounce whether [am wrong, 
when I think it may cope with many 
that an audience refuse not to see. 
own, it diflers from old) writings ;— 
the rage of the day is stage show, stage 
effect, and light materials, combining 
at once interest, effect, poetry, ane 
drama; all this is requisite fur suc- 
cess, and I think what ts now im vier 
with yield it. When Mecius is fol- 
lowed throughout—his situation pic- 
tured—Octavia also cluseiy watched— 
the dispusition and arguments of 
Scipio—the cowardice of Asdrubal, all 
contrasted, yet agrecing with history 
in the main point, I hope I shall not 
be deemed lavish when I say that, if 
well painted, they would not present 
a disagreeable picture to any lover or 
admirer of dramatic performances. 
‘‘T have stated my reasons why I 
have acted thus; conceiving it net- 
of import, nor of any effective interest 
to attempt another offer at the Thea- 
tre; and ever being taught that a 
British Public is equally generous and 
willing to patronize, I have thus de- 
termined tv seek shelter undcr their 
guardian wings. And if any one or 
more should interest themseives, and 
gain my wish, by procuring a repre- 
sentation of the following drama, gra- 
titude must ever flow within that couch 
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which holds the spring of every pas- 
sion. Or, should such solace be de- 
nied, let me content my ambition by 
an acknowledged approval of my Tra- 
zedy in the closet; reflecting that 
there I may expect fulure reception 
of what my pen inseribes, and that 
my powers may labour vigorously to 
gratify the closet, if not allowed the 
stage. 

“ do not boast of my poetical 
produce—let the reader determine 
that; for, whatever merit it may con- 
tain, itis the strain of early genius /* 
unassisted by cny helpmate but that of 
perseverance and self-application. 


“7 now quit my Preface, and 
leave the work to a candid world. 
May envy forbear its venom—preju- 
dice its sting, while generosity holds 
out its sign, and bids every worthy 
heart to breathe its flame—lighting 
that lamp which may, if fostered, 
guide the way to fame—raising up a 
monument that must tell a woful tale, 
if blasted by the hand of tyranny, 
neglect, and iron injustice: but, may 
virtue and British generosity bid my 
pen inscribe Patronage, Justice, and 
appreciated Merit. 


“ N.B. Should any one be curious 
respecting the piece read by Joun 
Esq. I respectfully inform 
them Ltbat if is some years since he so 
acted; and that I presented it, as 
altered by myself, under a different 
title; yet specifying who had sane- 
tioned it,—which is truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 


Vill any one assert that we have 
spoken of this conceited, tasteless, 
ungrammatical piece of wriling more 
harshly than it merits? — Not a 
living man; unless it be Mr. Fitz- 
gerald himself. The managers must 
indeed have taken leave of their 
senses completely, ere they could 
have dreamed of acting anything 
which proceeded from the pen of 
such a writer; for, since the play 
which he has thought sufficiently ex- 
cellent to be presented to the town 
as a Specimen of his talents, is utter- 
ly destitute of merit; the presump- 
tion is fair that the one which was 
rejected, was still more worthless. 


* “ Being now in my twentieth 
year.” 


Ifowever, he shall not have any pre. 
tence for asserling that we bestow 
censure, without adducing proof of 
its justice; or, that we deceive our 
readers by “ garbled extracts.” We 
have already suffered him to tell his 
own story, by printing his Preface 
verbatim; and we now transcribe 
from his play the whole of a scene, 
If this be not considered fair treat- 
ment, we despair of ever deserving 
the praise of acting fairly:--- 


“ Act ili. Scene 2. 


A landscape—A —— plain. Enter 
Manlius und Scipio, O. P. 


Manlius. So near to Carthage’s bulk 
have we gain’d, 
Ere long will issue out its destiny. 


Scipio. Too long do these minutes 

drag onward time. ; 

When destruction raves in foaming 
surg2,— 

When r cddest gore rills down the 
paved way, 

And stare a desulate 
mar 

Till fury’s mastiff-rod, striking its 
rey 

Hurls the whole mass 0: living quie- 
tude 


In confused heaps of slaughter and 
death. 


Manlius. Such is the havoc-—the 
slaughter of war. 


Scipio. And such is the demand of 
upmost Rome. 
Yet, my country, my country Vil 
obey, 
Nor shall cowardice e’er sear my 
name. 


Manlius. How shall we dispose our 
force for the night ? 


Scipio. Let them encamp where 

they are now resting, 

And to-morrow we’ll mark out the 
guidance 

Of our pending task more eligibly. 

Myself will repose, (if repose be 
mine,) 

Beneath the eastern shade, that I may 
wake 

With the sunny brightness of morn- 
ing’s glare, 

And trom the neighbouring summits 
behold 

Carthage’s stately piles, which, when 
lighted up, 


Will sheet the air,—a veil of deathly 
hue, 
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Manlius. Then, till the morn, we 
separate. 
Scipie. We do. 


Yet, ol! my mind waves a gloomy 


sceptre 
Of fear. 


That, join’d by faithful ty. 


favo. 
ths: at is much superior to many 
passeges which we might have se~ 
lected; but, as we were willing to 
give a correet idea of the language, 
by extracting a whole scene, the 
above recommended itself to us by 
its shortness. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Jun. to apply him- 
self diligently to the study of Dyche’s 
Spelling-Book and Murray’s Gram- 
mar for the space of ten years; at - 
the expiration of which period he 
may perhaps be able to write a 
sentence of intelligible English; and 
may turn his abilities to account, by 
becoming a universal letter-writer at 
one shilling per head, for those who 


Its depression haunts my composure, 
And ruffles quict in her whitest tomb: 
But, adieu, my friend and companion; 
Give this night a wholesome sleep— 


’tis the last, 


Till our die be set in conquest or 


death. (Exit, O. P. 
Manlius. I much fear the purity of 
his faith: 


He holds Carthage too dear for its 


victor; 


Yet manly ardour fumes from his 


breathings, 


Andstrugglesamidstthepityingstream. 
Rome knows his worth, and why should 


I doubt it? 


’Tis not my theme to rip with pois’ning 


edge 


The purest vestal of well-grounded 


fame. 


No! let me shun the gulph of envy’s 


lure, 


And court afriend with a friend’s re- 


liance ; 
_ tn god- 
like bond, 


We may unite as he:or . triends, and 


men.” [ Exit, O. P. 


So far from being an un- 
specimen of the play, 


We seriously advise 


are not so accomplished as himself. 
That he will, long before that time, 
become heartily ashamed of “ The 
Siege of Carthage,” we are well con- 
vinced ; and we take our leave of 
him with the assurance, that if we 
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could have discovered the faintest 
glimmering of merit in his play, or 
the slightest promise of any future 
excellence, we would gladly have 
encouraged him to pursue the eccu- 
pation of a dramatist ; but, as matters 
stand, we have felt it our duty to warn 
him in plain terms of his utter incom- 
petency forthe task. If, in spite of 
our warning, he should persevere, we 
cannot help it. We wash our hands 
of the business, and bid him farewell. 


Dramatie Scenes, and Other Poems, 
by Barry Cornwall. London. C. 
and J. Ollier. 1819. Small syo. 
spp. 166. 6s. 

Tt it very rarely indeed that we 
meet with anything amongst the no- 
velties of dramatic literature half so 
fascinating as this little volume, which 
we advise our readers immediately to 
add to their Hbraries. It consists 
of nine fragments, or specimens of 
plays, written in the style of the 
Elizabethan dramatists ; and so ad- 
mirably has the author caught the 
spirit of his great masters, that during 
the perusal of his book we more than 
once half fancied we had dipped 
into Mr. Lamb’s “ Specimens,” in- 
stead of an original work. We are 
not, however, reminded of Webster, 
Massinger, and Ford, by the mere 
introduction of antiquated phrases, 
and obsolete turns of expression; but 
by a display of the deep tone of feel- 
ing, the intimate acquaintance with 
the human heart, and the nervous 
language by which the dramas of that 
class of writers are distinguished. 
Mr. Cornwall is a man of very un- 
common powers; and his work 
strengthens us in the opinien we 
have expressed in the preceding arti- 
cle, that it is not to a deficiency of 
ability in the present race of authors 
that the paucity of good plays is to 
be attributed. Tis true that a single 
scene of great beauty may be written 
by aman whe would fallin exerting 
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and maintaining the interest neces- 
sary tothe composition of a complete 
drama; but we would wager deeply, 
that were Mr. Cornwall to make the 
attempt, he would prove entirely 
successful. Such at least is the con- 
vietion which a perusal of his “ Dra- 
matic Scenes” has impressed upon 
our minds; and, surely we may be 
forgiven, if, after ‘ wading from 
deep to deep, a vast profound,” for 
months together, without discovering 
anything in the shape of common 
sense, we display an exuberance of 
exultation upon encountering a vo- 
iume of surpassing beauty. 

It will of course be expecied 
that, afler speaking so warmly of this 
work, we should substantiate the 
jastice of our encomiums by an ex- 
tract. Our specimen, from its ne- 
cessary brevity, can aflord but a very 
imperfect idea of -Mr. Cornwall’s 
powers; it is part of a sketch 
ealled “ The Broken Heart,” the 
story of which is as follows :—Jero- 
nymo, a young Italian, is enamoured 
of a poor and beautiful girl, named 
Sylvestra. His mother, during bis 
absence, contrives to have Sylvestra 
married ; and Jeronymo, on his re- 
turn, succeeds in getting into her 
chamher, converses with her, (her 
husband being asleep,) and dies on 
the bed before her :— 


“ SCENE IL.—Sylvestra’s Chamber. 


JERONYMO, SYLVESTRA. 
Jeron. So: all is husi’d at Jast. 

Hlist! There she lies, 

Who should have been my own: Syl- 
vestra!—No; 

She sleeps; and from her parted lips 
there comes 

A fragrance, such as April mornings 
draw 

From the awakening flowers. There 
lies her arm, 

— outlike marble on the quilted 
1d, 

And motionless. Whiat if she lives 


not QOh ! 
How beautiful she is! How far be- 
vond 


Those bright creations, which the 
tabling Greeks 


Placed on their white Olympus. That 
great quech 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies 
shrank 
To darkness, and the wide and billowy 
seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper 
to her ; 
And never in suc’: pure divinity 
Could sway the wanten blood, ‘as she 
did—Hark ! 
She murmurs like a cradled child 
llow soft ’tis. 
Sylvestra! 
Syl. Hal who’s there: 
Jeron. ’Vis I. 
Syl. Who is’t + 


Jeron. Must I then speak, and tel! 

my name to you ? 

Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me 
now : 

Not now? and is my very voice so 
changed 

By wretchedness, that you—you know 
me not? 

Alas! 


Syl. Begone. Vil wake my hus- 
band, if 
You treed a step: begone. 


Jeron. Jcronymo! 
Syl. Ha! speak. 
Jeron. Jeronym?. 
Syl. Oh! 
Jeron. Hide your eyes: | 
Aye, hide them, married woman! les! 
you see 
The wreck of him that loved you, 


Syl. Not me. 


Jeron. Yes— 
Loved you like life; like heaven and 
happiness. 
Lov’d you, and kept your name against 
his heart, 
(ili-boding amulet) ’till death. 
Syl. Alas! 


Jeron. And now FE come to bring 

your wandering thoughts 

Back to their innocent home. Thus, 
as “iis said, 

Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to 
tempt 

Wretches from sin. Some have been 
seen o’nights 

To stand, and point their rattling 
linger at 

The red moon as it rose; (perhaps 
loturn 

Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their 
lean arms have streteh’d 

ween murderers and their victims: 
Some have laugh’d 

Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 

And touct’d the limbs with death, 
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Syl. You will not harm me? 


Jeron. Why should I not ?>—No, no, 
poor girl! I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with out- 
rage; I 
Ifave lov’d too well for that. Had you 
but lov’d— 


Syl. I did, I did! 


Jeron. Away—my brain is well: 
(Though late ’twas hot.) You lov’d! 
away, away. 
Thisto a dying man? 


Syl. Oh! you will live 
aye, and happily: will per- 
laps— 


Jeron. Nay, prythee cease. Syl- 
vestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short 
springs ago, 
And lov’d like children: I the elder; 
you 
— girl that ever tied her 
air 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 
I still remember how your delicate 
foot 
Tripped on the lawn, at vintage-time ; 
and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would 
only give 
Your hand to me. 


Syl, Alas! Jeronymo. 


Jeron. Aye, that’s the name: you 
had forgot. 


Syl. Oh! no. 

Can I forget the many hours we’ve 
spent, 

When care had scarce begun to trouble 
us? 

Hlow we were wont, on Autumn nights, 
to stray, 

Counting the clouds that pass’d across 
the moon— 


Jeron. Go on. 


Syl. And figuring many a shape 
grotesque; 
Camels and caravans, and mighty 
beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds, and warriors 
plum’d and helm’d ; 

All in the blue sky floating. 


Jeron. What is this? 


Syl. I thought you lik’d to hear of 
it. 


Jeron. 1 do. 
Syl. Then wherefore look so sadly ? 


Jeron, Fair Sylvestra! 
Can I do aught to comfort you? 


Syl. Away, 
You do forget yourself. 
Vol. IIL. 


_ conspicuous. 


Jeron. Notso. CanI 
Do aught to serve you? Speak! my 
time is short, 
For death bas touch’d me. 


Syl. Now you’re jesting. 
Jeron. Girl! 
Now, Tam—dying. Oh! TI feel my 
blood 
Ebb slowly; and before the morning 
sun 
Visits your chamber through those 
trailing vines, 
I shall lie here, (here in your cham- 
ber,) dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead.” 
p. 117. 


This specimen, we doubt not, far 
more than any encomiums we have 
bestowed on the work, will induce 
our readers at once to peruse the 
whole. We once more assure them 
that it is a most beautiful and origi- 
nal performance ; and we know few 
things that would give us greater satis- 
faction than an assurance of the 
author’s being engaged upon the con- 
struction of an entire drama. 


Lines, to T. Dibdin, Esq. of the 
Surrey Theatre, on his Popular 
Romantic Drama, from “ Tales of 
my Landlord,’ called “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian; or, the 
Lily of St. Leonard’s.” London. 
1819. Svo. pp. 31.—ts. 6d. 


Amongst the few living dramatists 
whose productions pass mediocrity, 
Mr. T. Dibdin stands deservedly 
Second only to Col- 
man in humour, he equals him in 
knowledge of stage-eflect, and far 
surpasses him in industry. The 
fertility of his invention has never 
been more admirably displayed than 
during the period he has under his 
management the Royal Circus ; 
which, from being the worst con- 
ducted theatre in the metropolis, 
has become through his exertions one 
of the most reputable. Such being the 
case, we think he deserves a better 
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return for bis pains, than to be 
bored with such lamentable doggerel 
as is here employed to celebrate the 
success of his exquisite “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian.” pede, Herculem— 
judge of the whole afiair, from the 
opening Jines 


“ Srrn—Mount Parnassus hath decreed 
them— 

These lines are yours—will you read 
them? 

Will you really ?>—every one ?— 

Sir, thank you, you’re a gentleman: 

And that—I needn’t deal in home 
jokes— 

Is what I cannot say of some folks. 

Doubtless. Attention!—hallo there— 

Quick— Mister Dibdin wants a chair— 

Be quick, Tsay, and bring one in, 

We're just now going to begin, 

And it good Dibdin stands, ’twill 
make, 

Before we’ve dene, his toddiers ache ; 

And that’s a circumstance, © Ja! 

We'd be excteding sorry for. 

And if so be as Dibdin smile, 

We mean to sing a goodish while: 

In short you'll tind myself and musie 

Are most industrious and busy, 

Je seated—Sir, T beg—no stir, 
Cur song’s—the Surrey Tueatre.” 


Wycherly says, somewhere, “ 
have found poetry and poets such 
diferent things, that the men whe 
were most proud of the profession, 
have been most asnamed of the name.” 
lie doubtless wrote this after read- 
ing something in the style of these 
“ Lines to Dibdin, Esq.” 


Authentic Memoirs of the Lives ef 


Mr. and Mrs. Coutts. Communi- 
cated by a Person of the first 


respectability. London. 1819. Syo. 


pp. 16.—6d, 


The compiler of this pamphlet 
appears to merit a better employ- 
ment. It is very correctly written ; 
and though the facts it relates are 
neither mumerous nor important, 
they are unaccompanied by the scur- 
rility and obscenity which frequently 
pervade such Memoirs.” The 
most curious anecdote the thing 


contains, relates to Mr. Cs first Wile; 
who, we are told, was originally 
housemaid to his elder brother, ang 
afterwards became mother to three 
distinguished females, viz. Lady Bur. 
dett, the Countess of Guildford, ana 
the Marchioness of Bath. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Sire R. Phillips has issued propo- 
sals for publishing, annually, a Lite. 
rary Calendar. It will contain, 
amongst other articles, a List of all 
New Works published during the 
year :—of all Living Authors, with 
the names of their publications :— 
of all Bookse!lers and Printers —o! 
all Periodical Works and Newspapers. 
specifying their several characters, 
aid the dates of their commence- 
ment:—ot all Libraries sold withir 
the vear, &c. ke. ke. If the exect- 
tion of this work at all equals the 
promise held out by the Prospectus, 
it will be a imost useful and enter- 
taining compilation. 


The author of the “ Siege ot 
Carthage”? has in the press a poeni, 
called “ Fredalia; or, The Dumb 
Recluse.” 


hillips has arrived in England, 
from America. We hope to see him 
engayed al one of the Winter Thea- 
tres, where the want of such a singer 
is sensibly felt. 


We are told that the circulation 
of the “ Quarterly Review” now 
nearly equals that of the “Edinburgh.” 
The number printed of the latter, 
quarterly, is 15,000; of the former, 
13, and sometimes 14,000. 


A Portrait of Garrick has recenl- 
ly been published, engraved by 
Heath, from a painting made shortly 
before his death, by Miss Louisa 
Lane. This lady, it appears, Was 
accustomed to “ work the hair of 
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sitters, into their portraits ;” and a 
lock was accordingly forwarded to 
her by Roscius; but, from some 
cause, it was not put to its destined 
use; and has remained, with the por- 
trait, in the possession of the Rev. 
Theophilus Lane, Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Crooked Lane. Subjoined 
to the print, is a fac-simile of the 
following note, which accompanied 
the hair :— 


“* Mr. Garrick presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Lane. Ile has sent a 
little of Mrs. Garrick’s and his own 
hair. He has but one lock behind, or 
he would have sent more. Mr. Gar- 
rick is much obliged to Miss Lane for 
her politeness about his picture.” 


Kean has been very attractive at 
Leeds. The season terminated on 
the 16th of July. At the close of 
the play, Mr. Mansel, who was fast 
year appointed manager of the The- 
atres in this circuit, on account of 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, the widow of the 
late proprictor,* addressed the an- 
dience as follows :— 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—Tlic 
period has arrived, when both custom 
and inclination dictate a respectful 
farewell. The goodness of the season 
enables me, with heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, to present to you Mrs, Fitzge- 
rald’s thanks for the encouragement 
we have received; it augurs a revival 
of taste for theatrical amusements; 
and, I am fondly flattering myself, 
will speedily lead to the erection of «a 
jheatre more worthy the opulence and 
spirit of this great commercial town. 
Should that event take place, and I 


should still have the honour of eater-_ 


ing for you, my ambition will be then, 
as now, to merit your approbation, 
and receive your support. I have to 
present the thanks of my _ brother 
performers, and my own, in addition 
to Mrs. Fitzgerald’s ; and, wishing you 
all health, bappiness, and prosperity, L 
most respectfully take my leave.” 


On the termination of the season 


* Vide Vol. ii. p. 277; where a 
letter from Mr. Mansel, to a reve- 
rend antagonist of the Drama, may be 
secn, 


at Leeds, Kean proceeded to York. 
He played Rolla gratuitously there, 
for Mrs. Fitzgerald’s benefit, on the 
26th of July. 


Mrs. Siddons lately visited Cam- 
bridge, and received the most ho- 
nourable attention from several mem- 
bers of the University. ©The parti- 
culars will be incorporated with the 
Biographical Sketch of this lady, 
which we have commenced in the 
present number. 


The ci-devant Miss Somerville, 
having at length discarded her maiden 
name, appeared as Mrs. Bunn, on 
the 23rd of July, in the character 
of Evadne, at the Birmingham The- 
atre, of which house her husband is 
manager.  “ Brutus” continues to 
attract there. Mrs. Faucit made 
her first appearance on the 22nd of 
July, as Miss Dorrillon, in “ Wives 
as they Were.” The fashionable 
night is Friday; and every Wedues- 
day is devoted to the performauce of 
one Of Shakspeare’s plays. On the 
of June, several of the per- 
formers dined togcther, to celebrate 
the opening of the Theatre under 
the management of Mr. Bunn. Mr. 
Pope was Chairman, and Mr. Foot 
Vice-President. Speeches were made 
by Messrs. Bunn, Conway, Pope, 
and others. We cannot resist 
giving our readers a specimen of the 
latter gentleman’s, upon proposing 
the health of Mr. Conway :— 

‘ The Chairman, on rising again, 
to ofer another name to their notice, 
could assure the company it was with 
no less pleasurable feelings he @gain 
trespassed upon their attention, in the 
discharge of the duty that had de- 
volved upon him. From the expert- 
ence of thirty-four years passed in the 
profession, he could not but recollect 
inat he had lived long eneush to re- 
member what was good; and tu seea 
sad reverse; and could not but bail 


with delight the promise of return to 
the good old times that were past.” 


N.B. We shall feel particularly 
indebted to any one who will favour 
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us with an explanation of Mr. Pope’s 
meaning. 


A Mr. Romer, from the Liverpool 
Theatre, lately made his first appear- 
ance at New York, and the next 
morning committed suicide, by cut- 
ting his throat. (Observer, July 18.) 


Murray has had “ Don Juan” in 
his hands for some months, hesitating 
whether or not to publish it: fear- 
ing, on the one hand, to offend Lord 
Byron ; and unwilling, on the other, 
io disgust certain personages, with 
whom it is his interest to keep on 
good terms. _It is reported, that a 
satirical Dedication to Lord Castle- 
reagh accompanied the MS. copy, 
which has prudently been suppressed. 


Mr. Betty’s name is on the list of 


new engagements at Covent Garden 
for the ensuing season. 


Miss O’Neill and C. Kemble com- 
menced at Dublin on the 19th of 
July, in “ Venice Preserved.” The 
reception of the former has been 
most enthusiastic. 


The first season of Mr. Macready’s 
management at Bristol terminated on 
the 12th of July, when he addressed 
the audience ; and, after adverting 
to the lamentable state of the Drama 
there, promised that, before the next 
season commenced, the Theatre 
should be thoroughly re-embellished, 
and a new Saloon opened. He also 
announced, that performances would 
take place during the fair-week, 
when his son would perform several 
of the parts in which he had been 
most admired at Covent Garden: 
and, as the darkness of the house 
had been complained of, the mode 
of lighting by gas should be intro- 
duced; “ for,” said he, “ as it will 
be fair-time, it will be but fair to 
let the fair of Bristol be fairly seen, 
in order that their beauty may be 
fairly appreciated.” 


Mr. W. Farren made his appear- 


ance at Cheltenham on the 22nd of 
July, as Sir Peter Teazle. The 
part of Maria was played by a Miss 
Kelly, who has recently been brought 
forward there very successfully, 

Mr. Harris, the proprietor of 
Covent Garden, las given. great 
employment to the auctioneers of 
late. About six weeks. since, his 
estate called Beimont was offered for 
sale, and bought in, we believe, ou 
account of the biddings not being 
so liberal as had been anticipated. 
On Saturday, the 10th of July, his 
collection of Books was brought to 
the hammer at Robins’s ; but, though 
the catalogue boasted that it had 
been formed with “ distinguished 
judgment,” we saw little that war- 
ranted the assertion. With the ex- 
ception of a few Old Plays, the arti- 
cles were such as may be met with 
in every bookseller’s shop in London. 
The Plays were in excellent preser- 
vation, but went at very low prices, 
which may be principally attributed 
to the slovenly manner in which the 
catalogue was made out. The least 
valuable articles were assigned the 
most conspicuous stations; whilst 
the few scarce plays were huddled 
together in obscure confusion.—On 
the 12th of July, Seventy Theatrical 
Portraits, the property of the same 
gentleman, were disposed of by 
auction at Robins’s. The utmost 
curiosity was excited by the announce- 
ment of this sale; and during the 
time the paintings remained on view, 
the room was visited by every thea- 
trical amateur in the metropolis. 
Upwards of two thousand Catalogues 
are said to have been distributed 
gratis. Several of the portraits, 
however, were mere daubs; and 
they were all of them in a most dirty 
condition; no pains having been 
taken to heighten their attractions, 
or improve their appearance. The 
principal purchasers were Lord 
Egremont and Mr. Mathews; the 
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latter of whom has long been known 
as a collector of dramatic portraits ; 
and, it is said, is now erecting a 
gallery at his house at Highgate, to 
arrange them in. The auctioneer, 
previous to commencing his opera- 
tions, addressed the company in a 
short speech; denying the reports 
which had been circulated, that Mr. 
Harris was compelled by poverty to 
dispose of his paintings; he asserted, 
on the contrary, that the sale was 
solely owing to his removal from 
Belmont to Brighton, at which latter 
place, his house was not suflicieutly 
large to contain them. It may, 
however, be remarked, that the same 
eause cannot well be assigned for 
his parting with bis library, As an 
article of peculiar curiosity and in- 
terest, we here print a list of these 
Portraits ; annexing the names of the 
painters, and the prices they severally 
fetched :— 


£. 8. d. 
1. Ben Jonson. (This was 
styled in the Catalogue, 
an Original ; but the room 
was filled with sceptics)... 7 7 0 
2, Tenducci, by Gainsbo- 
rough 
3. Henderson, by Mortimer 
4. Wilkes, the D. L. Mana- 
5. Ben Jonson, (an actor af- 
ter the Restoration. Ac- 
cording to the Catalogue, 
he was on the Stage in 
6. Townsend, as the Lame 
Beggar, in Robin Hood ;” 
a full-length, by Zoffany 15 4 6 


115 0 


7. Nancy Dawson, (a horn— = 


pipe dancer in “ The 
eggar’s Opera,” when 
originally produced) ...... 6 6 0 
&. Mrs. Pritchard, by Hay- 
9. Fischer, a celebrated oboe- 
player.—Gainsborough ... 212 6 
10. Dimond, the late Bath 
Manager —De Wilde ...... 115 0 
ll. Morton, by De Wilde...... 210 0 
it, D. E. Baker, the original 
compiler of the ‘* Biogra- 
phia Dramatica” ............ 1s 
13. Mrs. Clendinning, as Ro- 
sina.— Dupont ..... 313 6 


14. Middleton, as Douglas, 
Ibid, 


313 6 


15. Holman, as Mad Tom, 1b. 
16. Mrs. H. Johnston, as Ro- 
salind, 
17. Murray, as Baron Wil- 
lbid. 4 °4 
18. H. Johnston, as Doug- 
Ibid, 
19. Lewis, as Mercutio, Ibid. 8 8 
20. Miss Poole, (Mrs. Dick. 
ous) Ibid. 2 12 
21. Pope, as Hamlet, ... Ibid, 2 
22. Mrs. H. Siddons,... Ibid. 10 0 


3.13 


25. Mrs. Mattocks, as Mrs. 
26. Quick, as Spaudo, ... (bid. 
27. Mrs. Mountain, as Peggy, 
in * The Gentle Shep- 
28. Signora Storace as Ka- 
tharine, in * ‘The English 
29. Mrs. Campbell, as Imo- 
Ibid. 
30. Munden, as Polonius, Jb. 4 4 
31. Johnstone, as Sir Culla- 
ghan OBrallaghau.— 
32. Betty, as Norval.--North- 
33. Barrington, as Teague in 
The Committee.”-Knel- 
3 13 
34. Barry and Mrs. Elmy, as 
Hamlet and the Queen.— 
the Elder.—Zof- 
36. Mrs. Yates. — Reynolds. 16 5 
37. Macklin, Opie. (This 
Lot was purchased by Mr. 
38. Kemble.—Lanrence. (We 
know not why this Lot 
was 
paper, isplaying -the 
words, Not to be Sold, 
was affixed to it. It ap- 
peared to us to be far 
more worthy of praise for 
its colouring, than tor the 
likeness it bore to Kem- 
ble.—There was also a 
most excellent portrait of 
Jones, which was not 
brought to sale.) 
COORG Shee 16 16 
40. Mrs Inchbald........- Opie 
(This was a very admira- 
bly executed Portrat of 
the ‘red-haired wench.”) 11 11 
41. Quin...... ... Gainsborough 23 2 
42, LEWIS e 8 8 


6 12 
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43. Fawcett, as Count Fri- £. s. d. 
pon, in “ The Travellers 
in Switzerland.’”? — Du- 


PONE 6 6 0 
44, Mrs. Oldfield.—Richard- 


45, Leveridge, (‘Ube famous 

bass-singer, who wrote 

and composed the song 

called, “ Oh, the Roast 

Beef of Old England!”) 19 19 0 
46. Mrs. Yates ...... Reynolds 22 1 0 
47, Lacy, (An actor and dra- 

matist in the seventeenth 

century; and a great fa- 

vourite of Charles the 

Second, by whose com- 

mand he was drawn in 

three of his most celebra- 

ted parts, as shewn in this 


48. Cibber, as Lord Fopping- 
25 4 0 


49, Woodward, as Petruchio. 
Van de Gucht. (Purchased 
by Mr. Mathews).. ......... 24 3 0 
50. Leigh, as Dominick, in 
“The Spanish Friar,’— 
818 6 
51. Mrs. Hartley, (emphati- 
cally styled, the beautiful 
as Hermione, (Not Sold 
Reynolds 
$2. Mrs. Woffington, painted 
for Garrick, by Old Mor- 
lund. (Purchased by Mr. 
13 
Mrs. Abington, King, 
Smith, and John Paluner, 
as and Sir Peter 
Teazle, Joseph x Charles 
Surface, in the Secreen- 
scene.—Roberts 16 16 0 
54, Garrick and Mrs. Prit- 
chard, as Ranger and Cla- 
rinda, in The Suspicious 
Husband.”—Hayman ... 5 5 0 
55. "Two paintings, by North- 
cote, from “ Richard the 
Third,” including a Por- 
trait of Kemble... 105 0 O 
58. Garrick.—Zoffuny 7310 
(This Portrait represents 
Garrick »s completely 
bald. The Catalogue 
asserted that it was exe- 
cuted expressly for Col- 
man the elder; and that, 
in order to- avoid” the 
changes of countenance 
with which Garrick used 
to delight in perplexing 
painters, while sitting for 
his likeness, Zoflany con- 
cealed himself several 


to 


6 


qv 
C2 


times in an anti-chamber, 
while Garrick wasshaving 
his head, “ his custom 


always in the afternoon;” £, 5, ¢ 


and in this situation he 
unperceived effected his 
purpose.—This Portrait 
bears a striking resem- 
blance to the one painted 
by Miss Lane, which we 
have noticed at p. 234; it 
is therefore natural to 
presume that they both 
are excellent likenesses. 

57. The Closet-Scene, in 
Hamlet.”—Roberts ...... 
(The Catalogue did not 
state whether the figures 
in this picture were meant 
for Portraits of any par- 
ticular performers. ) 

58 Mrs. Pritchard ............ 

59. Mrs. Davenport, as the 
Old Lady, in ‘* Henry the 
Eighth.—Burnell............ 
(A most admirable like- 
ness.) 

60. The Supper Scene, in 
Children in the 
Wood,” (including what 
were intended for por- 
traits of Bannister, Mrs. 
Bland, and Mrs. Booth) 

61. Munden, as Verdun, in 


* Lover’s Vows,”’— : 


(This is in every respect 
one of the finest theatri- 
cal portraits we ever wit- 
nessed. The attitude and 
likeness are ‘as natural 

as life itself’) 
62. Barry, as Macbeth.—Ho- 
(The old costume of Mac- 
beth, as shewnin the print 
of Garrick, given in our 
Second Vol. p. 242, was 
here exhibited—A scarlet 
coat, trimmed with gold 
lace ; blue waistcoat ; pow- 
dered wig; high shoes, 
buckles, & ruffles. Doubts 
arose as Lo its being one 
of Hogurth’s, which ma- 
terially lessened the bid- 

dings. ) 

#63. Mrs. Whitelock, as Mar- 
aret, in ** The Earl of 
Warwick.”—De Wilde ... 
¥*64. Harley, as Caleb, in 
“The Siege of Damascus.” 
¥65. Miss Heard, as C. lia, in 
School for Lovers.” 
Ibid. 
Pope, as Vuranes, id 
“Theodosius.” ...... Lbid. 
*67. Mrs. Ward, as Octavia, 
in ** All for Love.”... [bid. 
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s.d. 71. A Portrait of Sir W. Ra- 2. s. 

Mrs. Merry,as Alzira,/b. 0 0 leigh, dated 1579. ............ ar¢ 
(The several lots with aste- 72. A Drawing of a Female, 

risks prefixed, were mere- 5 5 0 


ly sketches, on a small 
seale, for Bell’s “ British 
Theatre.) 
69. A Female Head. Cipriani. 9 19 6 
70. A Portrait, after Titian... 3 3 0 


London 


KING’s THEATRE. 


The novelty of three performances 
ma week, has been witnessed at this 
theatre, during the past month. The 
commencement of this innovation 
was thus announced in the bills of 
June the 29th. :--- 


The Nobility, Subseribers tothe 
Opera, and the Public, are most re- 
spectfully informed, that the com- 
mencement of the present Opera 
season having been much retarded 
by the external alterations of the 
Theatre, it is deemed necessary to 
giye an Opera four Vhursdays during 
the month of July; to commence on 
Thursday next, with a new Opera by 
Rossini, entitled L’Inganno Felice ;’ 
anew Divertissement ; the first act of 
the celebrated Comic Opera of * Tl 
Fanatico per la Musica;’ and a fa- 
vourite Ballet.” 


“ LInganno Felice,” the piece 
mentioned in this advertisement, is 
almost the only portion of the per- 
formances that has claimed attention 
on the score of novelty, since the 
appearance of our last number. Its 
merits are few; and our remarks 
shall be appropriately brief Rossini 
is the composer, but his reputation 
will receive littie addition from a 
knowledge of the fact. The truth 
is this,—“ Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
having become deservedly popular, 
the cupidity of the manager has in- 
cited him to bring forward any care- 
less effusion by the same master, that 
may come within his reach ; regard- 
less of the injury that Rossini’s fame 
may eventually sustain by such a 
procedure, provided an addition to 


73. Full-length Figures of 
Comedy and Tragedy, 
With various ornaments 
fora Proscenium. —Cipri- 
15 14 46 


Theatres, 


the nightly receipts be the immediate 
result. The existence of this feeling 
is fully displayed by the performance 
of “ Felice,” which really 
has seareely anything to recommend 
it, but the name of the composer, 
and a Trio by Bellochi, Corri, and 
Ambrogetti. We are told was 
Rossini’s first production ; and was 
wrilten at Venice, expressly for Ma- 
dame Bellochi. 

Two new ballets have appeared, 
viz. “© Le Séducteur,’ and “ Les 
Ingénus.” There is no subject, which 
in the performance of our monthly 
avocation we are compelled to treat 
of, that we feel so diflident about, or 
so reluctant to offer an opinion upon, 
as the merits of a ballet. Frankly 
to confess the truth, we are mere 
tyros in all that relates to this elegant 
mode of kicking the heels. The 
technical terms which some of our 
cotemporaries make so lavish a display 
of uponevery occasion, are all heathen 
Greek to us; and, moreover, even 
as “ one day telleth another,” so 


- does one ballet resemble another ; for 


the difference between them appears 
to us seldom to extend beyond a 
change of costume in the performers ; 
and the transition of the scene of 
action from Greece to Turkey, or 
from Spain to France. — Still, like 
other jcople, we are often weil pleased 
wilh what we do not rightly com- 
prehend ; and the above ballets seem 
to us to be as good as any that the 
season has previously produced. The 
department of dancing is certainly 
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43. Fawcett, as Count Fri- £. s. d. 


pon, in “ The Travellers 
in Switzerland.” — Du- 


6 6 


44. Mrs. Oldfield.—Richard- 
BON 
45. Leveridge, famous 
bass-singer, who wrote 
and composed the song 
called, “ Oh, the Roast 
Beef of Old England !”’) 19 19 
46. Mrs. Yates ...... Reynolds 22 1 
47, Lacy, (An actor and dra- 
matist in the seventeenth 
century; and a great fa- 
vourite of Charles the 
Second, by whose com- 
mand he was drawn in 
three of his most celebra- 
ted parts, as shewn in this 


) 11 11 
48. Cibber, as Lord Fopping- 
25 


49, Woodward, as Petruchio. 
Van de Gucht. (Purchased 
by Mr. Mathews).. ......... 24 3 
50. Leiyh, as Dominick, in 
“The Spanish Friar,’— 
51. Mrs. Hartley, (emphati- 
cally styled, the 
as Hermione, (Not Sold 
Reynolds 
$2. Mrs. Woffington, painted 
for Garrick, by Old Mor- 
lund. (Purchased by Mr. 
13 
53. Mrs. Abington, Hing, 
Sunith, and John Palner, 
as dudy and Sir Peter 
Teazle, Joseph x Charles 
Surface, in the Screen- |. 
scene.—Roberts 16 16 
54, Garrick and Mrs. Prit- 
chard, as Ranger and Cla- 
rinda, in “* The Suspicious 
Husband.”—Hayman ... 5 5 
55. "Pwo paintings, by North- 
cote, from “ Richard the 
Third,” including a Por- 
trait of Kemble... 0 
56, Garrick.—Zoffany 73 10 
(‘This Portrait represents 
Garrick 2s completely 
bald. The Catalogue 
asserted that it was exe- 
cuted expressly for Col- 
man the elder; and that, 
in order to- avoid the 
changes of countenance 
with which Garrick used 
to delight in perplexing 
painters, while sitting for 
his likeness, con- 
cealed himself several 
times in an anti-cbamber, 
while Garrick wasshaving 
his head, “ his custom 


to 


6 


always in the afternoon;” £, s, ¢. 
and in this situation he 
unperceived effected his 
purpose.—This Portrait 
bears a striking resem- 
blance to the one painted 
by Miss Lane, which we 
have noticed at p. 234; it 
is therefore natural to 
presume that they both 
are excellent likenesses. 


57. The Closet-Scene, in 


Hamlet.”—Roberts ...... 4 4 9 
(The Catalogue did not 

state whether the figures 

in this picture were meant 

for Portraits of any par- 

ticular performers. ) 


58 Mrs. Pritchard ............ 414 6 
59. Mrs. Davenport, as the 


Old Lady, in ** Henry the 
1515 0 
(A most admirable like- 

ness.) 


60. The Supper Scene, in 


“ The Children in the 
Wood,” (including what 
were intended for por- 
traits of Bannister, Mrs. 
Bland, and Mrs. Booth) 
10 10 


= 


61. Munden, as Verdun, in 


Lover’s Vows,’—I/bid. 21 0 9 
(This is in every respect 

one of the finest theatri- 

cal portraits we ever wit- 
nessed. The attitude and 
likeness are ‘as natural 

as life itself’) 


62. Barry, as Macbeth.—Ho- 


to 
> 


(The old costume of Mac- 
beth, as shewnin the print 
of Garrick, given in our 
Second Vol. p. 242, was 
here exhibited—A scarlet 
coat, trimmed with gold 
lace ; blue waistcoat ; pow- 
dered wig; high shoes, 
buckles, & ruffles. Doubts 
arose as Lo its being one 
of Hogurth’s, which ma- 
terially lessened the bid- 
dings. ) 


#63. Mrs. Whitelock, as Mar- 


aret, in ‘The Earl of 
Varwick.’—De Wilde... 1 1 


¥*64. Harley, as Caleb, in 


“The Siege of Damascus.” 
Ibid. 019 ° 


¥65. Miss Heard, as C. lia, in 


**' The School for Lovers.” 
Ibid. $1 1 9 


¥66. Pope, as Vuranes, iD 


“Theodosius.” ...... Ibid. 


¥*67. Mrs. Ward, as Octavia, 


in * All for Love.”... Ibid. 9 12 9 
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‘ &. di. 
Mrs. Merry,as Alzira,/b. 0 0 
(The several lots with aste- 
risks prefixed, were mere- 
ly sketehes, on a small 
seale, for Bells “ British 
Theatre.) 
69. A Female Head. Cipriani. 9 19 6 
70. A Portrait, after Titian... 3 3 0 


London 


KING’s THEATRE. 


The novelty of three performances 
ma week, has been witnessed at this 
theatre, during the past month. The 
commencement of this innovation 


was thus announced in the bills of 


June the 29th. :--- 


The Nobility, Subseribers tothe 
Opera, and the Public, are most re- 
spectfully informed, that the com- 
mencement of the present Opera 
season having been much retarded 
by the external alterations of the 
Theatre, it is deemed necessary to 
giye an Opera four Thursdays during 
the month of July; to commence on 
Thursday next, with a new Opera by 
Rossini, entitled L’Inganno Felice ;’ 


anew Divertissement ; the first act of 


the celebrated Comic Opera of * TI 
Fanatico per la Musica;’ and a fa- 
vourite Ballet.” 


“ LInganno Felice,” the piece 
mentioned in this advertisement, is 
almost the only portion of the per- 
formances that has claimed attention 
on the score of novelty, since the 
appearance of our last number. Its 
merits are few; and our remarks 


shall be appropriately brief’ Rossini 


is the composer, but his reputation 
will receive little addition from a 
knowledge of the fact. The truth 
is this,—‘“* Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
having become deservedly popular, 
the cupidity of the manager has in- 
cited him to bring forward any care- 
less effusion by the same master, that 
may come within his reach ; regard- 
less of the injury that Rossini’s fame 
may eventually sustain by such a 
procedure, provided an addition to 


Theatres, 


71. A Portrait of Sir W. Ra- s. ad. 


leigh, dated 1579. $3 
72. A Drawing of a Female, 


73. Full-length Figures of 
Comedy and Tragedy, 
With various ornaments 
for a Proscenium. —Cipri- 
6 146 


the nightly receipts be the immediate 
result. The existence of this feeling 
is fully displayed by the performance 
of “ L’fnganno Felice,’ which really 
has seareely anything to recommend 
it, but the name of the composer, 
and a Trio by Bellochi, Corri, and 
Ambrogetti. We are told it was 
Rossini’s first production ; and was 
Written at Venice, expressly for Ma- 
dame Bellechi. 

Two new ballets have appeared, 
viz. Le Séducteur,”’ and “ Les 
Ingénus.”’ There is no subject, which 
in the performance of our monthly 
avocation we are compelled to treat 
of, that we feel so diflident about, or 
so reluctant to offer an opinion upon, 
as the merits of a ballet. Frankly 
to confess the truth, we are mere 
tyros in all that relates to this elegant 
mode of kicking the heels. The 
technical terms which some of our 
cotemporaries make so lavish a display 
of uponevery occasion, are all heathen 
Greek to us; and, moreover, even 
as “ one day telleth another,” so 


~ does one ballet resemble another ; for 


the difference between them appears 
to us seldom to extend beyond a 
change of costume in the performers ; 
and the transition of the scene of 
action from Greece to Turkey, or 
from Spain to France. — Still, like 
other people, we are often weil pleased 
wilh what we do not rightly com- 
prehend ; and the above ballets seem 
to us to be as good as any that the 
season has previously produced. The 
department of dancing is certainly 
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tilled very efficiently this year, 
though, with the exception of Mi- 
lanie and Baptiste, none of the per- 
formers are of first-rate excellence: 
but, for vur own parts, we had much 
rather see a piece in which every 
character is filled respectably ; than 
behold one incomparable professor, 
surrounded by tiere animated logs, 
as has too frequently been the case. 

It will give our readers pleasure to 
hear that Madame Fodor has been 
received with the bighest admiration 
in all parts of the Continent. She 
has lately been at Venice, and is now 
at Paris. Spite of the brilliant ta- 
lents of her successor in this country, 
we cannot repress a_ certain feeling 
of envy, which takes possession of us, 
when we reflect upon the gratifica- 
tion which the Parisians are thus expe- 
riencing. 


MISS MACAULEY’s “ SHAMROCK.” 


This lady’s entertainment, which 
she styles The Shamrock, because it 
consists of three parts, has several 
times been repeated in the Concert- 
Room. We paid her a visit on the 
30th of June; and though we saw 
nothing to answer the expectations 
which the pufls so liberally inserted 
in the newspapers might excite in 
the minds of credulous people, we 
admit that she has far stronger claims 
upon our applause as an imitator of 
manners, than as a tragic actress. 
Her entrance was preceded by that 
ofa Miss A. Scott, who played “ God 
Save the King,” and other pieces, 
upon the piano ; and protracted her 
performance so long, that we began 
to exclaim, ‘* Somewhat too much of 
this.” At length, the young lady 
made her courtesy, and retired. An 
awful pause then ensued; till the 
attention of the company was excited 
by the sound of a bell. All eyes were 
directed towards the stage; when, 
Fece, iterum Crispines ! Miss Scott 


again, who practised a few mote of 
her lessons on the piano. In the 
sequel, however, Miss Macauley really 
appeared; unfolded a white hand. 
kerchief, swallowed large potations 
of water, and entered upon her task ; 
expressing a wish to present us with 
an entertainment that should steal 
away our senses. We cannot afford 
room for a minute description ; but 
some parts were amusing enough, 
whilst others wereas stupid. Amongst 
the latter we may rank a recitation 
of “‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn;” and 
a pretended conversation between a 
manager and a candidate for an en- 
gagement, in which she favoured us 
with the substance of her late pam- 
phlet,¥ in the form of sundry hits at 
Kean. During the second part, she 
assumed the costume of the Tragic 
Muse, and delivered eulogiums on 
Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Siddons, To 
the former she applied some appro- 
priate lines from Pope’s Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady, concluding with 
the following couplet :--- 


“Cold is that breast, which warm’d 
the world before ; 

those love-darting cyes must 
rol] no more.” 

But, probably recollecting that the 

lids of Mrs. J’s. eyes were generally 

disfigured by a certain redness, she 

changed “ those love-darting eyes” 

into “ that bewitching voice.” The 

lines on Mrs. Siddons somewhat 

alarmed us---this was the finale.--- 


“ Let us to all the world proclaim 
That Sippons liv’d, that Sippons died, 
Britannia’s boast, Britannia’s pride!” 

The expression in the second line 
led us to fear that we should have 
to inscribe “ The late Mrs. Siddons,” 
under our Portrait of the present 
month; but, we see by the news- 
papers that she is still alive, and en- 
joying herself. | Miss Macauley bas 
terminated her entertainment for the 


) 


* Vide p. 169. 
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season ; but announces a repetition of 
it next year. We suspect it has not 
been very productive. On the even- 
ing we visited her, we do nut imagine 
there were more than 300 persons 
present in the Pit, (3s.) and about 
twenty in the Boxes, (5s.) She 
is at any rate very industrious ; for, 
in addition to her “ Shamrock,” she, 
on the 17th of July, gave “A Read- 
ing of ‘ The Italians”” at Free- 
mason’s Tavern. Her example was 
followed by a Mr. James Ackland, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on the 26th of July ; who announced 
his intention of reading the said 
play, and supporting the character 
of Albanio in the manner in which it 
mould have been pliyed by Kean. 
Our readers cannot reasonably ex- 
pect from us a description of these 
readings. A Tragedy of any kind 
in warm weather, is bad enough; 
but, we verily believe, that listening 
to such a Tragedy as Mr. Bucke’s, 
in the dog-days, would put a sudden 
period to our existence. 


DRURY LANE. 
MEETINGS OF THE PROPRIETORS. 


In order to render our dramatic 
record complete, it is necessary to 
give some account of the proceedings 
of these gentlemen; but, as their 
meetings now lake place almost weekly, 
and their debates have not of Jate 
been remarkably interesting, we shall 


merely insert an “ abstract and brief. 


chronicle.” We last month left them 
endeavouring to raise £25,000 by 
subscription ; and lists of the sub- 
scribers have from time to time ap- 
peared in the papers; though their 
progress towards attaining the desired 
end, has not been very rapid; since, 
even up to the 22nd. of July, the 
sum advertised was only £22,350. 
The impudence of these sturdy beg- 
gars ismost surprising. What claim 
they can have upon the generosity of 
Vol. ILI. 


the public, beyond any other set of 
bankrupts, we are quite unable to 
discover, Tis true, that grievous 
furebodings have been heard of the 
sad injury which the Drama will sus- 
tain, unless these silly speculators 
are helped out of the scrape into 
which they have plunged themselves ; 
but, though this may serve to gull a 
few simpletons, no man ef common 
sense will be deceived by it. The 
Drama is indeed in a sad condition, 
if its existence is inseparably con- 
nected with that of Drury Lane 
Theatre. These gentlemen thought 
fit to embark their money ina ha- 
zardous speculation ; year after year 
they trusted the conduct of it to men 
whose incapacity for the occupation 
had become wofully apparent; and 
now that they are utterly ruined, 
they appeal to the generosity of the 
town for a subscription. Fudge! 
We must not omit to express our dis- 
gust at the vulgar insolence with 
which the members of the royal fa- 
mily have been assailed by some of 
these paltry speculators. It seems 
that they had the audacity to write to 
each of them, demanding a contri- 
bution; and because these letters 
were not instantly answered, and 
their demand complied with,  for- 
sooth, the gentlemen were much dis- 
gusted. 

Of the departed Management, we 
shall say but Jitue. Its faults were 
innumerable ; bul, as we have before 
said, we sincerely believe the members 
meant well. And here we candidly 
confess that we were once, in com- 
mon with many others, completely 
captivated by the specious theory of 
av Amateur Committee. Before this 
work was established, we had zealous- 
ly volunteered our feeble efforts in 
support of the cause; and at the 
time we commenced our present 0c- 
cupation, we were not completely 
convinced of our error. Even now, 
we think the principle might be ad- 
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vantageously applied in some degree 
to the direction of our theatres ; but 
the experience of the last two seasons 
at Drury Lane bas shewn Low fatal an 
error it is to entrust the entire con- 
troul over an establishment of the 
kind, to a set of men who have no 
immediate personal interest in its 
prosperity. Moreover, it appears to 
be indispensibly necessary that a 
professional man, who has passed his 
life behind the scenes, should be the 
manager ; not merely with an empty 
name, as has been the practice of late 
at Drury Lane; but vested with un- 
limited powers to excercise his judg- 
ment, and adopt such measures as 
may appear to him best calculated for 
the benefit of the concern.—We now 
proceed with an account of the Pro- 
prietors’ Meetings :— 


June 28th. The New Reniers as- 
sembled, for the purpose of receiving 
a Report from the Committee of Pro- 
prietors appointed on the 2lst. (Vide 
p. 213.) to confer upon the propo- 
sition which had been made that the 
said Renters should relinquish the 
arrears due to them, and all claims 
on the Theatre for the next four 
years. - After some conversation, a 
paper was prepared, for the signa- 
tures of such individuals as might 
agree thereto; and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


July 2. Another meeting of the 
New Renters took place ; and after 
being assured by Mr. Calcraft and 
Mr. Robins, that, unless they ac- 
quiesced in the plan proposed, the 
theatre could not be let, and conse- 
quently their shares would not be 
worth one farthing, they sorrowfully, 
but unanimously, agreed thereto. 


July 3. A Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors was held, when the sacrifice 
made by the New Renters was com- 
municated to them; and the urgent 
necessity of completing the required 
subscription of £25,000 impressed 


upon their minds by Messrs, Cg}. 
craft and Robius. The latter gentle. 
man intimated that many of the 
creditors would gladly take five shi}. 


lings in the pound, provided that - 


sum were paid down immediately. 
Upwards of £800 was then subscribed. 


July 17, The Proprietors again 
met, when they were informed that 
the subscriptions received amounted 
to £22,350; and that there wa: 
every prospect of the required sum 
being quickly procured. It was then 
agreed thal the period for receiving 
proposals for renting the house should 
be limited to the 22nd. ; after which 
the meeting separated. 

On the day of our writing this 
(July 27th.) it is not positively known 
whose Tender has been accepted; 
but report says that Mr. Elliston is 
the lessee, at the yearly rent of 
£12000. We trust the rumour will 
prove to be correct. Elliston is a 
most spirited manager, and will 
doubtless restore the Theatre to pros- 
perity, if it be within the power ef 
man to efiect such a prodigy— 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hdc defense 
fuissent.” 

The following have becn men- 
tioned to us as some of the Terms 
for hiring the Theatre :— 

“The house to be hired for seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years, un- 
furnished: i.e. without including the 
Dresses, Scenes, &c. which are to be 


urchased at a fair valuation. The 
?2rivale Boxes to remain at the dis- 


posal of the Select Committee of 


Trustees. ‘lhe exterior to be painted 
every third year, and the interior to 
be re-embellished every fifth year.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Yates has twice played Rob Roy 
during the past month, as a substitute 
for Macready, who is performing 12 
Scotland. Prior engagements 
vented our attending on either even- 
ing; but we suspect he sustained the 
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character cleverly, because the stupid 
€ Post” asserted that he completely 
failed. We are nevertheless of opi- 
nion that the attempt was ill-judged, 
since Macready has so identified him- 
self with the part, that no one can 
hope to yield similar satisfaction, even 
though he should display an equal 
share of ability. Yates assumed the 
Scottish dialect—A new Comedy 
was at one time underlined in the 
bills; and report said that if it 
succeeded, the managers meant to 
keep the house open throughout the 
summer. The announcement, how- 
ever, was withdrawn, after being 
several times repeated. 


JULIUS CESAR. 


June 8th.—It was from want of 
room, alone, that we last month 
omitted giving any account of the 
performance of this Tragedy, which 
Young, with a degree of taste highly 
honourable to him, selected for his 
benefit-night. His old part, Cassius, 
he resigned to Macready, assuming 
in its stead that of Brutus. C. Kem- 
ble played Antony; and Fawcett, 
very properly, gave way to Yates, as 
Casca. We do not hesitate to say 
that we never saw the play more 
admirably performed, even when 
Kemble was on the stage: aud it is 
one of the few of Shakspeare’s pro- 
ductions, which are as interesting in 


the Theatre -as--in closet. 


Young’s Brutus is scarcely inferior 
to that of his predecessor; indeed, 
had we seen Young’s first, we should 
perhaps have preferred it. In the 
first act he was somewhat too tame ; 
but the assassination-scene appeared 
to rouse him ; and during the remain- 
der of the play he acted with the 
most admirable effect. His manner 


of delivering the harangue from the 
rostrum, is decidedly superior to that of 
Kemble; who, to our thinking, was 
not sufficiently animated in his efforts 


to convince the populace of the 
justice of the act which has just 
been committed. The famous quar- 
rel, which, on the former revival of 
this play, was so admirably acted, 
that opinions were pretty equally 
divided upon the question whether 
Young or Kemble deserved the 
greater share of praise, lost little of 
its effect by the variation in the cast ; 
though Young made no impression, 
where Kemble, by his delivery of 
three short words, affected his audi- 
ence deeply, and shewed how the 
most trifling things become import- 
ant in the hands of a master-genius. 
We allude to the well-known passage, 
“ Portia is dead.” We were sur- 
prised to find so correct an actor as 
Young, occasionally deviating from 
his author’s text, and marring his 
meaning, in the most unpardonable 
manner. Thus, instead of 


“© Under such hard conditions as this 
time 
*¢ Ts like to lay upon us,” 


he said 


“ Under such hard times as these 
days,” &c. 


and, in several more places, was 
equally incorrect. Such carelessness 
is unpardonable; and is doubly to 
be regretted when it occurs in so 
admirable a piece of acting as bis 
Brutus, which would of itself enti- 
tle him to be considered a first-rate 


‘performer, cid he possess no other 


claims to such a distinction. Ma- 
cready seemed reselved to equal the 
excellence of Young as Cassius, and 
leave no room for disadvantage- 
ous comparisons. He played it 
quite as well; we had almost said 
better. In the scene where he first 
works upon the mind of Brutus, he 
delighted the house; it appeared 
scarcely possible that anything could 
be finer; though one or two in- 
stances of false emphasis occurred to 
us. For instance, in the passage 
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‘© Why shouid thal name be sounded 
more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair 
a name,” 


he, in the second line, laid a stress 
upou name; whereas, if appears 
clear to us that it should have been 
upon fair. Again, instead of, “ I 
was born free as Cesar ;” he said, 
“TI was born free as Cesar ;” an 
evident impropriety. We do not 
notice these little blemishes, for the 
mere sake of finding fault; but 
because we wish to see them cor- 
rected. Had they been ten times 
more numerous, they would have 
been amply atoned for by his excel- 
lence in many passages; as_ for 
instance, his “ Aye, do you fear it?” 
which was the finest comment upon 
Shakspeare’s text we ever beard. 
Antony appears to us to be C. Kem- 
ble’s best performance: it is, at any 
rate, equal to his Cassio and to his 
Falconbridge. His speech from the 
rostrum is a fine appeal to the pas- 
sions of kis hearers, and we think 
very judiciously conceived through- 
cut; though we are aware that his 
mode of delivering the “ honourable 
men’? has been objected to. At the 
outset, while the minds of the rabble 
are yet impressed with what they 
have heard from Brutus, he gives 
the sentiment as if it were his honest 
and sincere opinion; but, at each 
repetition, as he finds his artful 
address taking effect, he assumes a 
niore sarcastic tone; till he at length 
gives full vent to his feelings in a 
burst of bitterness and indignation. 
This strikes us as being perfectly 
correct. The grace of Mr. C. Kem- 
ble’s motions, and the elegance of 
bis person, are well adapted to the 
luxurious Antony: sculpture can 
display nothing more strikingly ele- 
gant than his attitude over Cesar’s 
body, in the Senate-house. He 
cannot do better than strive to emu- 
late his brother’s merit; but there 


are few men whose pronunciation j- 
less worthy of being followed, 
Charles gave one or two speci- 
mens of it, by no means worthy 
of approbation: and out-Heroded 
Herod, in the lines about “ €Caxsar’s 
spirit raging for revenge.” Yates’s 
Casca was very good. He appears 
to excel in dry humour and sarcasm; 
and, from what we have seen, will 
we think do well to avoid the impas- 
sioned and pathetic. Of the other 
performers we have little to say, 
Mrs. Faucit,- the Portia, is a fine 
woman and a very sensible actress ; 
we did not observe, however, that she 
suited the action to the word, when 
she spoke to Brutus of the wound 
she had given herself in the thigh. 
This precept of Mr. Hamlet’s would 
in fact lead to much indecency, par- 
ticularly in some of our old comedies, 
were it strictly attended to. Miss 
Logan (Calphurnia) is getting 
somewhat antique—* nearer heaven, 
by the altitude of a chopine, than 
when we saw her last.” Mr. Eger- 
ton’s Julius Cesar grieved us migh- 
tily: he reversed what Horatio says 
of himself, and was more of a Dane 
than an antique Roman. We laugh- 
ed heartily at the solemn tone with 
which he said to Antony— 


«© Come on my right hand, for this ear 
is deaf.”’ 


His description of Cassius, “smiling 
in such a sort as if he mock’d him- 
self,” &c. was far more applicable to 
his own visage. Sume of the under- 
lings did their utmost to mar the 
eflect of the play. A general laughter 
was excited by the ludicrous tone 11 
which the messenger from Octavius 
vented the exclamation, “Ob, Czsar!” 
and this mirthful propensity was pre- 
sently increased by the conduct of 
the Gods, who answered the cheering 
of the Roman mob behind the scenes, 
with similar shouts from their lofty 
regions. ‘The Scenery and Proces- 
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sions are most beautiful and correct ; 
for which we are indebted to that 
zreat actor who has done more to 
introduce propriety of costume, &c. 
upon the Stage, than had been ef- 
fected by all others conjointly. The 
excellence of this revival has led us 
to be somewhat diffuse in our account 
of it; though we grieve to say the 
admiration of the public was not so 
ardent as our own. On the second 
night of its performance, the house 
being poorly attended, the piece was 
withdrawn. 


YATES’S BENEFIT. 


June 29. Mr. Yates appeared 
this evening as Shylock ; and though 
he played the character respectably, 
we were more than ever convinced 
that Comedy is his forte. ‘That his 
verformance went beyond mediocrity, 
we do not deny ; but, compared with 
the vigorous portraiture of Kean, it 
was the mere faint outline of a novice 
to the Stage. We are not fond of 
making comparisous, but this has 
been forced upon us by the folly of 
Mr. Yates’s injudicious friends. He 
dressed the character well, but looked 
quite as young, or younger than his 
daughter Nerissa. (Miss Mathews.) 
Should ke repeat it, he will do well, 
if he be ambitious of adhering strictly 
to carrectness of costume, to place 
on his left arm a red cross; a badge 
which every Jew in Yeniee was com- 
pelled to assume. His scalp, too, 
may be advantageously changed ; it 
looked exactly like a plaster on a sore 
head ; and the same was cbservable 
when he played Casca. CC. Kemble’s 
Bassanio was a very pleasing per- 
formance. Egerton, as Antonio, 
looked and spoke like an undertaker ; 
we kept wishing he had been a mute. 
An Interlude followed, called “ Half 
an Hour in England, without Cozen- 
ing,” in which Yates imitated Mathews 
very successfully in the opening of 
his “‘ Mail-Coach Adventures.” There 


was, however, too much of it. He 
preceded the imitation by a smart 
address on the various kinds of 
Cozening. “ The Apprentice” closed 
the evening’s entertainments. His 
Dick was very good; and so were 
some imitations he introduced, with 
the exception of an attempt at Emerv 
and Simmons, as the Grave-diggers 
in Hamlet:” we never heard any- 
thing sovile. The house was crowded; 
lobbies, saloons, and all. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


July 19. The performances ter- 
minated this evening with “ Hamlet” 
and “ Mother Goose.” A full house 
was attracted to witness the Hamlet 
of Young, as it was understood that 
it would probably be the last time of 
his acting in London, for a period of 
some duration. He went through 
the character in his best manner ; 
though that manner does not appear 
tous tobe quite unobjectionable. We, 
however, reserve the remarks we 
have to make upon it, till next season; 
when we intend to enter into a com- 
parative examination of the style in 
which some stock-parts are sustained 
by our leading actors. Miss Stephens 
was at first announced for Ophelia ; 
but, unfortunately for us, the cha- 
racter fell into the hands of that 
simpering young lady, Miss Matthews, 
who totally misconceives and mars the 
part. We have said in a previous 
article that Mrs. Faucit does not 
suit the action to the word. Miss 
Matthews is more attentive to pro- 
priety, in this particular; for, when 
she sung the line, “ And we'll cast 
away moan,” she took care to illus- 
trate it, by flinging away her flower- 
basket !—“ Alas, poor Ghost!” to 
fall successively into the hands of 
Messrs. Raymond, Pope, and Eger- 
ton. The last-named geutleman, 
however, played it better than either 
of the others. We see, his ghost- 
ship now walks quictly off the plat- 
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form, in the fifth scene, instead of 
sinking through a trap-door, as for- 
merly. The alteration is for the 
better. There is, however, nothing 
to admire in his making the circuit 
of the Stage, behind the scenes, upon 
his first exit; and re-entering after 
the fashion of Harlequin, at the 
wing at which he originally appears. 
In the Closet Scene, he generally 
gives assurance of his being a very 
substantial spirit, by rushing violent- 
ly against the Stage-door, when he 
goes out; but, upon the present oc- 
casion, some one politely opened it, 
to allow of Mr. Egerton’s egress. 
Just before the play concluded, the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent entered 
the house ; and when the curtain 
fell, Messrs. Tag, Rag, and Bobtail 
came forward, and sung, “ God save 
the King.” Never was there seen 
so miserable a troop of scare-crows. 
This done, Mr. Fawcett advanced, 
and spoke as follows :— 


LapDIES AND GENTLEMEN—Again, 
the Proprietors of this Theatre have 
to express their grateful thanks for a 
most prosperous and successful season. 
—Aided by your liberal patr nage, the 
National Drama bas been sustained, 
in all its various branches, in a man- 
ner (the Proprietors hope,) worthy 
of this great and enlightened metro- 

olis—If we look back to the per- 

‘ormances of the season, we shall find 
that Tragedy has been supported by a 
combination of rare and distinguished 
histrionic talent; and authors, both 
ancient and modern, have had their 
Tragedies acted with a strength of 
company perhaps never excelled. 
Comedy has kept even pace witb her 
sister Muse; and your plaudits have 
greeted the performance of most of 
our classical Comic Writers. — In 
le a great advance has been made. 

e execution of the most beautiful 
of Mozart’s music, with the utmost 
precision and effect, is a proof that 
what has hitherto been the sole pride 
and boast of foreign talent, is like- 
wise attainable to English musical 
genius and capacity.— The lighter 
pieces have also had their full share of 
your favour; and have successfully 
answered the purpose of exciting hi- 
larity and good-humour.—The Pro- 
prietors therefore bope they have only 


to pursue the same steps, to merit the 
same encouragement; and, relying 
confidently on the continuance of 
your favours, they most respectfully 


bid you farewell, Ladies and Gentle. 
men, until the day of re-opening 
Monday, the 6th of September.—The 
Performers beg leave to add their 
heart-felt acknowledgments for your 
unvaried kindness and indulgence - 
and, until our next merry-meeting, We 
wish you all health and happiness.” 


Upon this address we have only to 
remark, that the composer of it de- 
serves to be tlogged, and sent back 
to school. 


HAY MARKET. 


The Drury-Lane Company termi- 
nated their performances here on the 
10th of July; and, we fear, with 
little profit; though two or three 
crowded houses were drawn during 
the last week, by bespeaks from some 
members of the royal family. The 
regular season commenced on the 
20th. The company is nearly the 
same as that of last year; except’ 
that Mrs. Glover has given place to 
Mrs. Edwin. Warde, from Bath, is 
again engaged ; also, Duruset, Mrs. 
T. Hill, and Miss Beaumont. On 
the 23rd of July, a Mr. Rees, Jun. 
took ‘Tokely’s character of Major 
Dumpling, in “The Green Man.” 
He is short in person, with a Jewish 
physiognomy, a little aquiline nose, 
and bushy eyebrows; but seems to 
have no spark of humour. The 
only piece yet produced, is called 
“Wet Weather,” and was first per- 
formed on the night of opening. It 
has not much merit. The most 
Jaughable thing in it is Liston’s 
dressing himself as an Arcadian shep- 
herd, in order to sit for his portrait. 
Miss Beaumont is the heroine, and 
performs with more animation than 
she has displayed in any previous 
part. Colman is said to have dis- 
posed altogether of his interest in 
the Theatre ; and Terry is appointed 
Stage-Manager. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Reeve, who appears to be 
makiog the circuit of the London 
Theatres, appeared at this house on 
the 17th of July, iu an Interlude 
called “ One, Two, Three, Four, 
Five, by Advertisement.” It is a 
sketch upon the plan of “‘ Cozening.” 
An old gentleman advertises for a 
husband for his daughter, and Reeve, 
who is her favoured lover, assumes 
five disguises, and makes as many 
applications to the old gentleman, 
on the subject of his advertisement. 
In each character he introduces an 
imitation. | His success has been 
complete ; and the attraction of the 
piece still continues. Mr. Soane 
produced a Melodrame on the 19th 
of July, called “‘ Self-Sacrifice.” It 
is founded on the same story as “‘ The 
Heroine” of Mr. R. Phillips, brought 
out at Drury, last season; but Mr. 
Soane has, of course, handled it in 
a more masterly manner. “ The 
Hypocrite” has been performed, for 
the sake of exhibiting Dowton’s 
Cantwell; and, in order to bring it 
within the description of pieces al- 
lowed by the license, a few songs 
are introduced. This is a necessary 
innovation ; but it struck us as being 
somewhat ridiculous to hear Lady 
Lambert (Miss Carew) singing about 
moon-beams, mossy banks, and so- 
litude. 

CIRCUS. 


Several most -successful novelties - 


have swelled the list of Mr. Dibdin’s 
triumphs, since we last noticed this 
theatre. On the 3lst May, a Bur- 
letta, founded on “ Florence Ma- 
earthy,” was produced, in which 
Miss Copeland, as Florence, gave 
promise of yreat excellence as an 
actress. June 2Qlst. a Burlesque, 
called “ Melodrame Mad; or, The 
Siege of Troy,” was brought forward. 
This is a very splendid and humorous 


piece ; though some of the allusions, 
we should think, must be caviare 
to the gallery visitors. July Sth. An 
unprecedented instanee of dispateh 
was manifested by the production of 
two pieces, founded on “‘ The Legend 
of Montrose,” and “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” in less than a fort- 
night after those tales had been pub- 
lished. We shall next month give a 
particular account of a serious drama, 
called ‘* The Abbot of San Martino,” 
brought forward on the 26th of July. 
It is founded on Major Parlby’s 
Tragedy, “ The Revenge.” 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


*‘ Othello” was represented in a 
very creditable manner at the Wilson 
Street Theatre, on the 16th July; 
and to a most respectable audience. 
It was the first attempt of the amateur 
who played Othello, and the per- 
formance deserved far more praise 
than we care to bestow upon it ; since 
we have no ambition to be instru- 
mental in persuading any one, by 
our encomiums, to “ leave a calling 
for this idle trade.’ Miss Scott, of 
Drury Lane, personated Desdemona. 
She is a beautiful girl, and deserves 
to be brought more before the public 
eye. In “Sylvester Daggerwood,” 
which followed, the Othello of the 
evening introduced a variety of imi- 
tations—those of Munden, Farley, 
and Kemble were about the best we 
ever heard. 

We have received several letters 
respecting the character of this the- 
atre which we gave last month; and 
intimations have been made to us that 
it is necessary we should retract our 
words. Now, we beg to assure all 
those concerned, that we are “un- 
us’d to threats, but more unus’d to 
fear ;” and, though aware that indi- 
viduals of the first respectability oc- 
casionally appear there, we repeat 
that we have also seen fellows expose 
themselves upon ihat stage, who, 
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by their attacks upon Priscian’s head, 
and their talking about their ands, 
their arts, and their ouses, plainly 
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shewed that they would do muck 
better to visit a Sunday-school, than 
to play the fool at a Private Theatre. 


Stliscellanecous Articles. 


THE THESPIANS. 
(Continued from p. 153.) 
Next, Davison appears, of graceful 

mould, 

The charms of Fashion’s vol’ries to 
unfold ; 

Chaste, elegant, and gay, of sprightly 
mien, 

Th’ accomplish’d woman shines in 
ev’ry scence :— 

Allow’d each would-be rival far Vexcel, 

“ Nought but herself can be her pa- 
rallel.” 


Dowron, wilh genuine humour weil 

endued, 

Presuming on his talents, dares be 
rude; 

And, undismay’d by critics in the 
Pit, 

Interpolates with smut his author’s 
wit; 

Defiles each scene with ribald jests, 
and swears ;— 

Makes modest virtue blush; whilst 
wisdom stares. 


And see, in stately pomp, where 


ELLIsTon, 

Proud of the laurels by his genius 
won, 

Conceited, vain, and _ avaricious 
grown, 

Now condescends t’ amuse the gaping 
town, 


At Little Drury, with Olympic games, 

By Moncrief aided, and by nobler 
names: 

in him, well pleas’d, we genuine hu- 
mour trace, 


Refin’d perception, judgment, ease, 


and grace. 

When Benedict the willing fair pur. 
sues; 

Or Mirabel avoids the marriage 
noose ; 

When Felix storms, a prey to jealous 
strife ; 

Or Duke Aranza tames his haughty 
wile ; 

When thoughtless Rover pious Banks 
relieves ; 


Or gay Mercutio fiery Tybalt braves ; 

Then, truth and nature mark his yary- 
ing mien, 

And Extiston is still unrivall’d seen. 

But, when he aims Vunfold a loftier 

page, 

And stalk the hero of the tragic stage, 

Though his whole form display the 
sable dress, 

And just conceptions may his mind 
impress, 

Hlis laughing features give his words 
the lie, 

While mirth and humour sparkle iv 
his eye; 

Then Tragedy assumes an air gro- 
tesque, 

And Pierre aud Hamlet rave in high 
burlesque. 


Next, Munpen comes, great master 
of grimace, 
With o’er-strain’d gesture, and dis- 
torted face. 
In parts that follow Nature’s vulg’rest 
track, 
As Lazarillo, Nipperkin, and Crack, 
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Such tricks may be allow’d texcite 
our mirth, 

Though void of sense, and destitute 
of worth. 

But when some chaster scene invites 
the mind, 

Some trait by high poctic skill refin’d, 

How mean such low, disgusting tricks 
appear! 

How painful to the sight, the sense, 
the ear! 

Then from the blotted scene I turn 
mine eyes, 

And, from my soul, the vile buffoon 


despise ; 

Who, to excite the rabble crew to 
roar, 

To clap their greasy hands, and cry 
encore, 


Can sacrifice truth, reason, sense, 
and shane ; 

Bidding each worthy bosom scern 
the name, 

That, following Nature’s track, 
might soar to honest fame.* 


In scenes where humour, mirth, and 

repartee, 

Resplendent shine, gay, witty, frank, 
and free ; 

Or when, by passion led, the female 
mind 

A rival fears in ev’ry breeze of wind, 

GLoveRr, upholding gay Thalia’s cause, 

Stands forth to reap the harvest of 
applause ; 


crown, 

Won, fairly won, by merit all her own. 

But when, deserting ber appropriate 
stand, 

A renegade, she joins the tragic band, 


* The editor once more requests 
his readers not to confound his opi- 
nions with those of his correspon- 
dents. To the justice of these remarks 
on Munden, he can by no means 
assent. (Consulé Vol. 1, p. 241.) 


Vol. IIL. 


To claim the viclry, and to wear the 
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How dark acloud is o’er her talents 
thrown, 


Each spark of merit quench’d, and 
genius gone. 

In low, sepulchral tones, (as from the 
grave 

Pale midnight ghosts, and anger’d 
spirits rave,) 

Or frantic bawlings, more distracting 
far 

Than all the savage tribes’ wild whoop 
of war, 


She dins the ear, perplexes ev’ry sense, 

And mars the choicest gifts of provi- 
dence. 

In Estifania, or the Jealous Wife, 

We mark each look and action true 
to life ; 

But these she quits, oh, strange per- 
versity! 

To slay Alicia, or Andromache. 


(To be continued.) 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

To the Editor of the British Staye. 

Sir,—As a companion to the de- 
licious morsel of English given in 
your last number, (p. 222) allow me 
to request that you will print the ae- 
companying true copy ofa Hand-bill 
distributed by a_ restaurateur at 
Hieres. You will perhaps confess 
that it is scarcely surpassed by the 
specimen you last month presented to 


your readers :— 

“ Le Sieur Barthelemy, aubergiste « 
Hieres, a Vhotel St. Pierre, croit de- 
voir avertir le public qwil vient de 
faire de tres qrandes réparations a cet 
‘hotel. Les personnes qui lui feront 
Vhonneur Waller loger chez lui, peuvent 
étre persuadées qwelles y seront recues 
a leur satisfaction. 

On y trouvera de grandes Ecuries, 
et des remises pour toute sorte de 
voitures. 

Cette auberge a vue sur la mer, et 
les jardins.” 

‘ Mr. Barthelemy having eaten 
House to Hieres at the Hotel St. 
Peter, believe of his duty to advise the 
Gentlemans that have made gicat re- 
parations to his Hotel. 
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‘© The Gentlemans whom shail fa- 
vorise himto corein his house, can 
be persuaded to bave an entirely satis- 
faction. 

“Fhey will find creat Stable and 
house for all ceach sorte. 

“ This eating house have the sight 
upon the Sea and Garcens.”’ 

YORICK. 


JOHNSON’s DICTIONARY. 

Vhe inost triytal circumstance con- 
nected with the writings and actions 
of suchaman as Johnson, is deeply 
interesting. It has often been re- 
marked, that some ef the explanations 
which occur in his Dictionary are 
highly curious, from their betraying 
his personal opinions and prejudices ; 
others from the blunders tuey con- 
tain; and others from the abstruse- 
ness ef the definitions, which, in 
fact, are far more difficult to be un- 
derstood, than the werds they are 
intended to illustrate. I have select- 
cd afew specimens of these,* and 
here Jay them before the reader, ac- 
companied by such anecdotes as pre- 
sented themselves te my memory. 
Jiis favourite topic, ridicule of the 
Scoich, is thus introduced :— 

“Oats. A grain, whichin England 
is generally given to horses, beé in 
Scutland supports the people.” 

Eivery admirer of his” gencral 
character, and friend to consistency, 
must regret that he deigned to accept 
w Pension. The sarcasms which this 
circumstance drew upon him must 
have been rendered doably galling, 
when he reflected oa the sentiments 
he had in the early part of his life 
entertained on the subject; and 
which he promulgated in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“Pension. An allowance made to 
any one without an equivalent. In 
England it is generally understood to 
mean pay given toa state hireling for 
treason to his country. 


** Pensioner. One who is sup- 
ported by an allowance paid at the 


* My extracts are from the first edi- 
tion, in folio. 


will of another. A dependant. Aslaye 
of siate, hired by a stipend to be, 
his master.” 

Johnson was attacked upon this 
point by Churchill, in his poem 
called “The Ghost ;” where he was 
bitterly reproached with his apostacy, 
When Johnson read the invective, 
he said, “if I cawt bear this, I 
don’t deserve my money.”—His early 
political principles were pretty plain- 
ly expressed by bis detinitions of the 
terms Whig and Tory :— 

“Tory. One who adheres to the 
ancient constitution of the state, and 
the apostolical hierarchy of the 
Church of England. 

‘The name of a faction.” 

The expression of his antipathies 
was not limited to party-matters; it 
extended to certain occupations and 
professions which had become ob- 
noxious to him. Take two exam- 
pues 

A low wretch, 
who gets money by buying and selling 
Shares in the Funds. 

Excise, A hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, andacjudged not by the 
common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom ex- 
cise is peid:—Example, 


Can hire large licuses, and oppress 
the poor, 
¢ By farm’d 
Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. 
This latter sarcasm so exasperated 
some of the persons against whom it 
was directed, that they determined 
on a prosecution for libel; and the 
advice of counsel was taken upon 
the subject. They were, however, 
advised to aim at a compromise with 
Johnson ; and accompany their threat 
of legal proceedings, with an intima- 
tion that the business should proceed 
no farther, provided he would not 
insert the obnoxious passage in his 
second edition. Johnsen, however, 
treated their overtures with perfect 
scoru ; andthe gentlemen, perceiving 
they were not likely to gain much 
honour by the contest, wisely suffer- 
ed the alfair to fall to the ground. 
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Jolinson found means to gratify a 
pique he had conceived against Mal- 
let, bya hit at his change of name, 
which was properly Malloch; and 
which he altered, upon his rising into 
notice; partly, as itisthought, from 
a desire to conceal his origin, aad 
partly because he fancied the adopted 
name was the more musical of the 
two. In Johnson’s Folio edition, he 
thus explained the word Alias :— 

Auras. <A Latin word, signifying 
otherwise ; often used in the trials of 
erominals, whose danger has obliged 
them to change their names ; as Simp- 


son alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, 
otherwise Smith, otherwise Baker.” 


This passage was also printed in 
be Quarto edition ; but in the Octave 
abridgement of 1756, he changed the 
ilJustration to,—‘‘as Malloch alias 
Mallet.” 

That his ardent mind was often 
disgusted with the tiresome task of 
compiling a Dictionary, can searecly 
be doubted. We once or twice dis- 
plays this, by satirical notices of tie 
occupation ; as thus:— 

Grus-Street. Originally the 
name of a street in Moortields, Lon- 


don, much inhabited by writers of 


small histories, dictionaries, and tem- 
porary poems; whence, any mean 
production is called grub-sireet. 


LEXICOGRAPHER. A writer of 


dictionaries ; a harmless drudye, that 
nusies himselfin tracing the original, 


and detailing the signification of 


ords.”’ 


His fondness for social meetings 


and clubs at taverns is well known; 


We learn from Boswell that he 
frequently said he never felt so 
much at his ease, or so completely 
at home, as when thus situated. Tle 
did not omit the opportunity of ex- 
pressing this feeling, aforded by the 
word Club :— 

“ Crvs. An assembly of good fel- 


lows, meeting under certain condi- 


trons.” 


And his attachment to his naiive 
city, led bim to find a niche for i, 


under pretence of explains on 
obsolete word :— 
Lrem. Liehteld, the of the 


dead, a city in Stalordsihire, so named 
from martyred christians.” 


Of the definitions mentioned in 
the commencement of this paper, 
Wherein the terms he employs to 
convey his meaning, are so abstruse a> 
to bewilder, rather than assist the 
enquirer, two specimens, selected 
from numerous others, wilh be sac 
ficient :-— 

“Network. Anything reticulated, 
or decussated, at equal distances, with 
interstices between the intersections. 

“Twise. To form by complica- 


tion ; to form by convolution. To be 
contorled; to be couvelyved.” 


An instance of laughable definition 
occurs under the word Boy, which 
he thus explains, “ A male child, not 
a girl” Gi lis blunders may 
suffice to auote 

Leewaro. Towards ihe wind.” 
Winpwana. ‘Towards the wind.” 
“ Pastern. The knee of a horse.” 

When a lady, in the expectation 
of hearing him eater upon a laboured 
defence, once asked him how he 
came to commit this last blunder, he 
mercly replied, “* Sheer ignorance, 
madam, nothing more.” 

To an affected lady, who told him 
that she highly approved of lis not hav- 
ing admitted any improper words into 
his work, he said, “* What, then, I 
suppose, Madam, you have beeo 
looking yor them.” 

In the Remarks on the English 
Language, preixed to his firs: edi- 
tion, he inadvertently said, “ the 
letter H seldom, perhaps never, bee 
gins any but the jirst syllable.” This 
rash assertion gave rise lo a tively 
essay, Written by Wilkes, and printed 
in “The Public Advertiser.” 
adduced manvy instances in opposition 
to Johnson’s remark ; and observed, 
* the writer of this observation musi 
be a man of quick appre-hession, and 
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a most compre-hensive genius.” In 
his third edition, Johnson omitted 
the words “perhaps never,’ and 
added the following paragraph, “ It 
sometimes begins middle or final syl- 
lables, in words compounded; es 
block-head ; or from the Latin, as 
compre-herded.” 

Soon after the Dictionary had been 
published, Garrick being asked by 
Jovnson what people said of it, told 
him that, among other animadver- 
sions, it was objected he had cited 
authorities which were beneath the 
dignity of such a work; and in- 
stanced Richardson. “ Nay, (said 
Johnson,) I have done worse than 
that, for I have cited thee, David.” 

The work was long in hand; and 
its progress depending upon John- 
son’s fits of activity, was often de- 
layed altogether ; insomuch that the 
patience of the proprietors became 
exhausted. When he dispatched the 
last portion of the MS. the book- 
seller who had the superintendence 
of the printing, told the messenger 
to give his compliments tu Johnson, 
and say that he thanked God he had 
done with him. Upon this being re- 
ported to Johnson, he exclaimed, 
“Pm glad that he has grace enough 
to thank God for anything.” 


LEXIPHANES. 


THE BRITISH STAGE. 


** The observed of all observers.” 
Hamlet. 


“ They do appland thee to the very echo, that 
doth applaud again.” 


Macbeth. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—I am most happy in being 
cnabled to congratulate you upon the 
wonderful celebrity which your work 
has acquired; and the good-will 
with which it appears to be invaria- 
bly regarded. I confess that I have 
been somewhat surprised (though I 
am by no means insensible of its 
“unequalled merits,’) to hear the 


Britis Stace spoken of in eyerg 
theatrical society in terms denoting 
the hearticst admiration and kind. 
ness. So universally is this the case, 
that even rival publications, acters 
whom you have severely censured, 
and authors whom you have castigated 
without mercy, are alike forward to 
express their wishes for your success 
and prosperity. No longer ago than 
Jast night, I was looking over an 
Advertisement published by the Editor 
of the “ Inquisitor,” wherein I found 
hin announcing nis determination to 
strain every nerve to uphold the digni- 
ty and interests ofthe Brittsu Stace. 
This you must admit to be very kind ; 
but you will be still more pleased, when 
I assure you that at the late dinner for 
the benefit of the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, I heard H. R. H. 
the Duke of York deliver an opinion 
that the Brir:sa Stace deserved the 
protection and encouragement of 
every man in the kingdom; to which 
the whole of the company signified 
their hearty assent, by repeated cheers. 
Bless me, thinks I to myself, this 
will make my friend Kenrick vastly 
proud; when, to my great satisfac- 
tion, up rose Mr. Fawcett, and with 
his usual nasal twang, declared that 
the Ladies and Gentlemen connected 
with the Bririsn Stace were per- 
sons of rare talents, and tke most 
exemplary morality. The sincerity 
of this compliment, proceeding from 
an actor of whom you have once or 
twice spoken rather harshly, could 
not be suspected ; and, as I have 
always been a warm admirer of your 
work, I was delighted thus to find 
my opinion confirmed by the voice of 
those whose praise is valuable. 

It would be an endless task, were 
1 to mention every instance in which 
1 have found the utmost good-will 
towards your work, manifested in 
quarters were I least looked for it. 
Let it suffice, when I assure you that 
I have heard professions of regard 
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foy you from every quarter of the 
dramatic world ; and though some 
snarling critics occasionally hint that 
“the Britisn StaGe is ina degraded 
and declining state,” I am convinced 
that such assertions must be the off- 
spring of sheer malice or ignorance. 
This I am the more confirmed in by 
a paper which lately fell in my way, 
containing Proposals for publishing 
by subscription, in two thick octavo 
volumes, a minute “History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Britisa 
SraGE ;”’ so you see that your work 
is deemed of sufficient importance to 
employ the researches of the Dra- 
matie Historian. I conclude this 
article, with two lines which formed 
the finale of a Prologue I heard 
spoken last week in a country town; 
and which, as they unquestionably 
relate to yourself, prove that hearty 
wishes for your success, and admira- 
tion of your superlatively transcen- 
dent genius are not confined to the 
Metropolis :— 


‘* Oh! may thy fame extend from age 


to age, 

‘** The pride and glory of the Britis 
Stace! 
Pimlico, PUNCH. 


Mth June, 1819. 
MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 32. 


Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa miau- 
ta.” 


TTAMBURLAINE. The Hing of 


Persia who forms one of the drama- 
‘is persone in “ Zopheir,” and is 


said in the last number of Tue Bri-- 


Tish Stace, (p. 198.) to be a sad 
simpleton, has a prototype in a King 
of Persia in old Marlowe’s “‘ Tam- 
burlaine the Great.” The opening 
scene of the First Part of that play, 
discovers Mycetes, the King, seated 
on his throne, surrounded by his 
nobles ; he speaks thus :— 


‘‘ Brother Cosroe, I find myself ag- 
griev’d, 
Vet insufficient to express the same, 


For it requires a great and thund’ring 
speech. 


Good brother, tell the cause unto my 
lords; 


I know you have a better wit than I." 

Cosroe, his brother, rates him 
soundly for his imbecility ; and con. 
cludes by saying— 


lhe Persians will revol!, 
Unless they have a wiser king than 
you.” 
Upon this, the following “ keen 
encounter of their wits” takes place: 
‘© Mycetes. * Unless they have a 
wiser king than you" 
These are his words; Meander, set 
them down, 


Cosroe. And add this to them,— 
that all Asia 


Lament to see the folly of their king. 

Mycetes. here I swear, bu 

this my royal seat— 

Cosrve. You may do weil to kiss if, 

then.” 

CcumBERLAND, when one of hi» 
plays was on the point of being 
brought out at Covent Garden, vauut- 
ingly prophecied that its success 
would be so great, as to render Drury 
Lane «a splendid desert. His play, 
however, failed. Shortly after, he 
forwarded one to Mr. Sheridan, who, 
having heard of his late prediction, 
immediately exclaimed, “ No, no, | 
can’t agree to connive at putting his 
threat into execution.” 

Dr. Jonxnsox. Amongst bis smari 
sayings, as recorded by Boswell, 
there are many which will not stand 
the test of a strict scrutiny into their 
correctness. This may in some mea- 


sure be accounted for by the admis- 


sion which the Doctor himself made, 
viz. that he often “ talked for vic- 
tory ;” and was sometimes more am- 
bitious of displaying the keenness of 
his wit, than the soundness of his 
judgment. An instance of the so- 
phistry alluded to, appears to me to or- 
cur in the following passage, wherein 
Boswell is narrating a conversation 
which took place between himself, 
Johnson, and a friend of the Doo- 
tor’s, named Edwards, respecting the 
pleasures of the country :— 
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Bosweti. have no notion of 
this, Sir. What = have to enter- 
tain you, is, [think, exhausted in half 
an hour.’—Epwarps. What! don’t 
you love to have hope realized? I see 
my grass, and my corn, and my trees 
growing. Now, for instance, 1 am 
curious to see if this frost has not 
nipped my fruit trees? —JoHNSON. 
‘You find, Sir, you have fears as well 
as hopes—So well did he see the 
whole, When another saw but half of a 
subject.” 

Now, Where was the mighty acute- 
ness displayed by this remark? 
Johnson merely uttered a plain truism. 
The man had his fears, of course ; 
for, where there is no fear, there is 


no hope ;——there is then certainty. 


Acuteness. When Gene- 
ral V—————- was once quartered in 
a small town in Ireland, he and his 
lady were regularly besieged, when- 
ever they got into their carriage, by 
an old beggar-woman, who assailed 
them daily with fresh importunities, 
and fresh tales of distress. At last, 
the lady’s charity, and the general’s 
patience, were nearly exhausted, but 
their petitioner’s wit was still in its 
pristine vigour. One morning, at 
the accustomed hour, when the lady 
was getting into her carriage, the old 
woman began Agh, my lady! 
success to your ladyship, and success 
to your honour’s honour, this morn- 
ing of all the days in the year; for 
sure, didn’t I dream last night that 
her ladyship gave me a pound of ta, 
and that your honour gave me a 
pound of tobacco !”—“ But, my good 
woman,” said the General, “ do not 
you know that dreams always go by 
the rule of contrary ?”—‘ Do they 
so, plase your honour?” rejoined 
the old woman; ‘‘ Then it must be 
your honour that will give me the ta, 
and her ladyship that will give me 
the tobacco!” 


Cranimont. The King, who was 
a great admirer of theatricals, had 
but a mean opinion of this gentle- 
man’s talents, as appears from the 


following anecdote. Fawcett was 
once walking arm in arm with Clare. 
mont at Windsor, when they were 
met by His Majesty, with whom the 
former was so remarkable a favourite, 
that he frequently had him to per- 
form before the royal family in pri- 
vate. The moment he saw him, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Eh, ah, what Faweett— 
how dye do, Fuwcett ?—who—who 
is that with you, eh?” — Answer. 
“ Mr. Claremont, of Covent-Garden 
Theatre.’ “ Eh, what Claremont— 
Claremont——bad actor, bad actor!” 


SHERIDAN once remarked to a 
friend, that if he had stuck to the law, 
he believed he should have done as 
well as his friend Erskine; “ but,” 
added he, “SI lad no time for such 
studies. Mrs. Sheridan and myself 
were obliged to keep writing for our 
daily leg or shoulder of mutton, or 
we should have had none.” “ Aye?” 
replied the other, “ then it was a 
joint concern.” 


A Butwp Tracepian. The fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the 
“Wolverhampton Chronicle,” Dec. 
1792 :—“ One Briscoe, the manager 
of a small theatrical company, now in 
Staffordshire, though stone blind, 
plays all the heroes iu his tragedies, 
and lovers in genteel camedies.” 


Actor oF Ati-worx. In _ the 
winter of 1791, an itinerant player, 
well known in the West of England, 
by the name of Mouthing Moles- 
worth, performed for his benefit, 
Boniface and Sir Charles Freeman, 
in “The Beaux Stratagem ;” be- 
tween the acts of which, he sung 
Dibdin’s Jack, The Guinea Pig, and 
danced a hernpipe. At the end of 
the play, he recited Collins’s “ Ode 
on The Passions ;” played Shift, 
Smirk, and Mother €ole, in “The Mi- 
nor ;” and concluded with a Poetical 
Address to the audience. 

Clement’s-Inn, DANGLE, 
July 12th, 1819. 
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Original 


Stanzas, presented to a female friend, 
with a work-box of the nriter’s onn 
painting, and which contained her 
picture. 


Mary! to you this homely gift I send, 

Tis the production of a faithful friend, 

Who boasts nor painter’s hand, nor 
artisi’s skill, 

To execute her work ;~—yet sends it 
suill! 

This humble box, to none must e’er 
be shewn, 

meant for Friendsiip’s partial 
eye alone; 

Ob, spare it then! nor let the gaze of 
art 

Trace the defects that reign in evw’ry 
part. 

Affection’s first-born, juvenile essay, 

This verse, perchance, will in some 
future day 

Remind you of the timid, dog’grel 
bard, 

Who asks your valued smile as her 
reward ; 

For, what can ev’ry tvil through life 
beguile, 

And urge us to improve, like Friend- 
ship’s smile? 

And who so well as her I ask can 
know 

The joys from Friendship’s source that 
ceaseless flow ? 


She, in whose gen’rous heart, and 


polish’d mind, 

Each attribute of Friendship is en- 
shrin’d ; 

Who still has sense to see, and power 
to prove, 

How far superior Friendship is to 
love! 

Diffring from that wild flame which 
passion knows, 

Friendship by time more firm and 
lasting grows ; 


Love, may indeed beguile youth’s 
sunny hours, 

Andstrew along its path some fragrant 
flow’rs ; 

Yet, all who tread that path, confess, 
and sigh, 

That thorns beneath the fairest roses 
lie! 

Brightly youth’s summer morn is 
sometimes past, 

But the illusion cannot, will not 
last. 

Ab, no! afairy vision, fading soon, 

Clouds shade Love’s beav’n, ere life 
has reach’d ils noon; | 

Tint after tint, the rainbow meteor 
flies ; 

And, as we gaze upon the light—it dies! 

But Friendship, gentle Friendship’s 
milder light, 

Cheers and illumes us thro’ the shades 
of night ; 

A moonlight lustre o’er the landscape 
throws, 

That shines serene, nor dazzles whilst 
it glows. 

Unlike Love’s fiercer flame, it fills the 
breast 

With thoughts of peace, and lulls 
each grief to rest; 

Pouring its healing balm, with gentle 
pow’r, 

O’er the wrung heart, in sorrow’s 
direst hour. 


A heav’n-born guest, as angels’ wishes 


pure, 
It sooths and softens, where it cannot 
cure! 
Tis Friendship’s form, (Love’s gentle 
sister, giv’n 
On earth to man alone, by bounteous 
heav’n;) 
That waits you here ;—and now 1m- 


patient knocks, | 
And asks to be trans) lanted from 


hox, 
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To» that loy’d sphere, where she was 
form’d to dwell, 

Your virtuous bosom’s deep and in- 
most cell! 

Unlike Pandora’s Box, of ev’ry evil, 

In this you’ll find no phantom, ghost, 
or devil ; 

No raging passion, no unhallowed sin, 

Profane’s this simple Box; — then, 
venture in; | 

Lift up the lid, my Mary! do not fear ; 

For only Firiendship’s gentle form is 
here! 

June, 1819. SAPPHO, JUN. 


On seeing u noted Miser in the Gallery 
of the King’s Theatre. 


‘“‘ Music hath charms to soothe a 
savage breast,” 
To calm the tyrant, and relieve th’ 
opprest: 
But Don Giovanni, sure, hath done 
far more— 

Unlock’d old Hirco’s pocket at three- 
score. 

Ob! strange effect of music’s match- 
less force, 

T’extract five shillings form a miser’s 
purse! 

# 


The Honest Parson. 
In India, at a festive board, 
Were met some juniors of the sword :— 
Their Chaplain in the chair ; 
And, as of gallantries they boast, 
Call for the Doctor’s am’rous toast, 
Which must be had they swear. — 


Alas! and a lack-a-day, young Sirs, 
(He hemm’d) --to this the cloth demurs: 
What can a Parson say?” 
“¢ Oh, nothing better!” (was replied) 
‘* Come, here’s the Doctor’s toast,” 
they cried, 

** A Lass and a Lack* a day!” 

MARTIAL. 


* Of Rupees. 


The Quip Modest. 
Bill Brisk, at piquet, (unaware 
That there was standing near jy: 
chair 
Bob Bray, of mind besotted) 
Exclaim’d, on losing from bad play, :_, 
By Jove, grown avery Bray: 
Zounds! Pique, repique, capotted»” 
Bob did not this unheeded pass, 
But quickly answered—“you’re an 
ASS, 
So tells you Robert Bray: 
A most consummate ass, d’ye mind.” 
“ You’re quite correct,” Bill Brisk 
rejoin’d, 
what I meant to say.” 


MARTIAL, 


On a proposed marriage—Miss Burt 
with Mr. Patch. 
The lovely Juliana Burt 
Had in her honour suffer’d hurt:— 
(She call’d ita mere scratch. ) 
It may be so, observ’d a friend ; 
But still, my dear, ’d recommend 
To hide it with a Patch. 
MARTIAL, 


Imitation of a French Epigram. 


Say, wanton girl, of rosy cheek, 
Why thus persisting to abuse me? . 

Why still of oaths and falsehood speak , 
And of betraying arts accuse me? 


On one so itinocent as I, | 
Since falls reproach for others’ 
treason, 
Tis only left for me to try 
To make you say it with some reason. 
J. J. M. 
Scotland. 


Indians assert that, wheresoe’er they 
roam, 

If slain, they reach again their native 
home.— 

Did evry nation hold this maxim right, 

No pow’r on earth would make 4 


Scotchman fight. oan 
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